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PREFACE 


H E follwing Sbeers are 
e calculated for thePeruſal 
. , every true Briton... 
e Cauſe we here pro- 
59% io defend: it, that 
of Liberty; and though te have 


ſpecified a 7 ariety of national Grie- 


vances, and pointed out ſome epide- 
mical Corruption and Abuſes that 
naturally creep into the beſt of Go- 
 vernments, yet we have bad no Re- 
courſe to the\ſeandalous Practice of 
Invectives: Fos our Deſign is not to 
rail againſt certain Vi res, but to * 
a 1 into * Vi icious. 


* 


* * * * * ; Wu 
** PA 0 we? 2 15 


rene! 7% fo rifin ot fr & gh 
be, after a little Conſideration, 
| yh ft of thoſe will challenge the 
ſerious Attention of gs deliberate 
Reader. 
V in this Attempt 70 3 the 
Body politic, we have (tho unwillin 489) 
preſcribed corroſive Medicines to the . 
tempered Parts, we have not offer- 
ed our Advice as an infallible Phyſi- 
cian, but ac the friendly Poet Perſius, 
| who, on lile Occaſion, zells his oh — 
tow Citizens #he Romans : 


Her puto x non on juſtum eſt, Mod mak, 3 
tectius ak e Pans. Sar. 4 n | 
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Engliſhman to be Fencing- maſter to their Royal High- 
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A good Beginning indeed. — 


THE 


P-8. A Letter on Sir Hon: Shaw's Will, of Maſque- 


EE 


Enjoy, is the Liberty of being governed 


by 
collectively or repreſentatively, and of havi 
Right to call the principal Magiſtrates in 


wich the Execution of thoſe Laws ä —— = 
Mal-Adminiſtration; that this was the Opinion | 


of the old Romans is plain from diverſe Inſtances. | 
It is well known, that our Anceſtors for ſeveral 


| Ages ſtruggled and fought for Liberty, and that 
the People of Great Britain within _ two Centu 


ries had more than one ty of fixing their 


Liberty in the largeſt Senſe. Babe to go too far 


back; the Event of the War between King Charles 
Ist and the Parliament put it in the People's 
Power to have their Liberties ſo well ſecured, as 
to render it impoſſible to deſtroy ſo valuable a 


Bleſfing either by a Favourite or otherwiſe; hut in- 


ſtead of that, under Pretence of making dur Nation 
a free State, a few pretended Patriots, full of Zeal 
— own private Gain, ſet up à military Ty- 


ranny that deſtroyed the King, i marks. 


trary Perſon the Diſpoſer of our Lives and Fortunes, 

which us a ſorrowful Cauſe for che heavy _—_—_ 
of Gyeat Britain.” 110 ef + 454 

Well! Oliver dies, —Richard > Swag hath was 

ſoon laid aſide ; next "Committees of Safety and the 

like were inſtituted, and they promiſed to ſettle 


the Nation upon à good Footing ; but it Joon ap- 


t * Hanes . 
ws made by the Conſent of the — (ems 
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than a private Spirit; that of the Public being hs 
leaſt of their Thoughts. This brought on Anar-' 
chy, and ſoon after the glorious Reſtoration, which 
gave great Joy to the People of Great Britain. 

Many ſeemed to run Mad with the Bleſſing, 
and in the Height of their Tranſports, paſſed the 
AR, 12 C. II. whereby they declared, that the 
K — was accountable to none but God. This cauſed 
others to ſay, Country men, you ſeem convinced 
of your Unfitneſs for Liberty, ſince you intruſt 
your P—— to do what he 'Pleaſes: with your Lives 
and Fortunes.' | K* 5 
But as ill Fortune mou; have i it, —— 
1 win II. / ſubmitted to Fate, and, at his Death, | 
| II. mounted the T. of his Anceſtoes, 
and with him enter Popery, Prieſts, Jeſuits, Monks, 
' Friars, and the reſt of the holy Drones; beſides, 
Croſſes; Beads, Indulgences, Maſſes, Cc. The 
pious K — thought himſelf ſure of - moſt of the 

Clergy of the Church of England, which he was 
untill he had done ' ſeveral raſh Acts, to which, as 
many believe, he was principally led through a 
blind Zeal for his Religion, beginning with viola- 
ting two of the Statutes in the Univerſities of Ox- 

ford and Cambridge; erefting a new Eccleſiaſtical 
— Commiſſion Court; ſuſpending the Biſhopof London 
and Doctor Sharpe for doing their Duty; and ſend- 
ing 7 Biſhops to the Tower on their refuſing to read 
the Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience: In ſhort, 
thoſe and other violent Meaſures were ſoon follow- 

ed by a ſtrong Oppoſition, which ended in the Re- 
volution, and his loſing the C—, with the diſ- 
miſting Popery, Maſſes, Roſaries, Sc. and then 
we became as we were.. 

Thus fell from the Height of regal Dignity this 
ee K—, called by his Flatterers, F— 
the Juſt; an eternal Warning to Mg, that 


where the Affection of the OO are loſt, neither 
Wealth, 


* i 
Wealth, Armies nor Fleets can ſecure the Poſſeſſon 
of a C—; the Edifice of Empire may for a Time 
glitter and look fair, though ĩt is ſecretly rotten and 
undermined; then one violent Shock over- turns the 
mighty Fabric, and leaves it at once the Wonder 

of the preſent and the Pity of ſucceeding Times. 

By this Change and the Acceſſion of 

W——— and'Q—— M-—= to the Throne, we 

had another Opportunity. of fixing our Liberties 

As to the K, the moſt Part of the Remainder 
of his Life was ſpent in War, ſo that he had-not 

ſo much Time as could have been wiſhed to ſettle 


% % * * 


domeſtic Affairs. da e ith Batz 
5 Upon the Death of that P——, Q—_ — 
ſucceeded ' to the T-—;, and ſoon after a War 
broke out; which, with the hot Struggles that 
aroſe between the two contending Parties Mig 
and Tory, took up the greateſt Part of her Reign. 
It was obſerved, that ſome of the Heads of one 
of the Parties, who expreſſed rather more Zeal 
for Liberty than the other, were no ſooner got 
into Places but they generally forgot their 
old Friends, ſhewing little Regard to any Thing 
ſave where they were likely to be Gainers; the 
Laws and Liberties of the People were the 
Baits to eſtabliſh their Intereſt-with them, "but the 
Fiſh they are. charged 'to have angled for were 
Riches and Power, whilſt others put on the Face 
of Godlineſs in the midſt of Luxury; and when 
the Populace found no better Treatment from 
them than thoſe they ſucceeded, and that they 
were denied their uſual Diverſions; it begun to 
alienate their Hearts from ſo rigid an Adminiſtra- 
tion, and that ſoon after produced another Change. 
For, ſays Harrington, You in vain perſuade a 
People they are Free, as long as you deny the 
innocent Pleaſures that amuſed them, whilſt they 
were ſuffering under a long and expenſive War.“ 


\ 


4 
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"Te was during this War that the Parliament 


took under their Cognizance an Affair that man) 


have fince thought beneath their Notice, and hi 


not only raiſed a great Ferment, but was likely to 


have been attended with fatal Conſequences ; we 


mean the Caſe of Doctor Sacheveral, of which ſhall 


only touch the principal Cireumſtances. 


Two Sermons of his, being complained of in the | 


Houſe of Commons, were voted ſeditious Libels, 
and the Doctor ordered into Cuſtody ; Articles of 
Impeachment were ſent up to the Lords, who 
after a long and folemn Trial in Weftminſter-ball, 
found him Guilty; but the Mob, ho conſidered 


him as a Martyr for the Church, during the Courſe 


of the Trial were very inſolent. And when the 
Sentence was known, many have ſince thought it 
dad no other Effect than to raiſe the Spirit of his 
Party: In fact, the Eloquence of the Managers 
againſt him, as well as the Learning of his Council 
could never have been employed in a more worth- 
leſs and inſignificant Cauſ..“““?“⁊ 

The Author of the Diſſertation upon Parties 


55 briefly remarks to govern a Society of Freemen 


1 Tonſon, 4 fer Bookſeller; pubBBed in the Your 
1710, Mer the Parliament broke up, a Piece, to which is annex- 
ed a fine Picture of the Doctor, Intitled, An impartial: Account 


of what paſſed moſt remarkable relating to his Caſe, with the 


Sentence that was pronounced by the Lords; auhereby the Doctor 
ava; enjoined from — for three Tears; and that both his 
„ and Falſe Brethren Sermons ſhould be burnt by the Hands 


of the Common Hangman: But what muſt have been very morti- 


ding to the Lord Mayor ( to whom the latter Sermon cba, dedicated, 
aud by whoſe Command it was ſaid to have been publiſhed ) was 
that of his being directed to be preſent when the Burning- part of 
the Sentence <vas put in Execution. —** Thus ended ( ſays the Account 
Writer ) this mighty Proſecution, which, I hope wwithout Offence, 
may be applied, parturiunt montes, & + hp 
Since ibis Account-writer has been ſo merry, let us rehearſe the 
Names of the Managers againſt, as well as the Council for, the 
Doctor, and, if poſſible, recollect ſome one Honours and Preſerments 
that were conferred. on many of them, principalh owing = the 
, a Arn 


(12) 


by a Conſtitution founded on the eternal Rules of 


right Reaſon, and directed to promote the Happi- 
— of the while, and of every individual, is the 


nobleſt Proragative that can belong to Humanity; 
but that Prince who makes uſe of that Power to 


ſubvert, or even to ven the Conſtitution which 


ought 
rent e not to be doubted, 2 acky. wh 2 — | 


, which the Writer compares to that 22 


| _— COINS a Mouſe, Perl. they wwill be regarded in as 


a Light by Poſterity as they ars at this ths, tH 

_ deſdiſe, rr awhich gave it Birth, in — 
Manner as they certainly will the mad Humour that Lacke, 
Nation ten Years after, aue mean the famous, or rather i 


South Sea Scheme. But not to WITT II 7 and the 
2 
!, was the Son of an 


John Dolben, 


Ar ts died — — 
— — ar fin th . Gi 


| 4 1 8 and an £E 

| 2555 * him to the High Office of Lord Chancellor ; and 
at his Death he left a Son, the preſent Earl of Macclesfield, and to 

: a — Baron is related. " 
3. Sir Peter was a Peer, and after the Sia 
of the Tee Mace 8 Lord High Chancellor. 
,4. James Stanhope, E in the Year 1718, "4+ way 
Earl Stanh 2 cath oat at the Head f the Mini 
5. Nicholas Lechmere, E ; had likewiſt the Honour 
ing created a Peer, —_— eller of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, 
6. Spencer Cowper, Eſqz Brother to Earl Cowper twice 
Cort Comme Pls was at bis Death one of the Fudges of the 

t 


ommon PI,. 


M . George I. made Lord 
Gif jay pen Cn of Exe 5 — 
8. Thomas, Lord Conningſby, 9 Britiſh Peer. 
9. . Boyle, _ ut one of ber Majefly's principal Se- 


erttaries of Stat 


10. Robert Wal Eſc became afterward: 2 
and was made Knight we — FM arter ; his Son created a 3 and 
irn. eren e fr of Orford.—-Burubat 
bs + remarkable HW Holland: — 25 gra 2 wh 

11. Sir Jo t 

12. Sic Jo Jekyl war made by King 70 


| the Roll # bi Office he diſcharged, 7 hat 
E he wr nds 


allowed all not 10 be Dyer 
. to — ” " 2 13. Lora 


* 


(412; 95 
ought to be the Rule of his Government; When 


ſuch a — fila 1 with ſuperior Parts, 
Liberty is then in the utmoſt Peril ; nor does the 


Danger diminiſh | in — if he, Tappens: to 
want: _ | * ; 
r, 


19. Lord William Poulet ſucceeded of Courſe to * Peerage 
| 2 Death of his Father, who was created an Far by the late 
ue 


en Anne, 
— Sir James Hawles— but what Prefirment be 2 . 


16, yo ncer Compton, Eſq; after be had been Speaker the 
Hou © of is — I Earl. of | 

805 — Smith, Eſq; one of her Majeſty's moſt honourable 

„Ec. 

2 Sir Robert * at laſt arri ued to be Lord Chief Fuſtice f 
the 4. 2 t of Common Pleas. 

18, 5 Mordaunt, Eſq; a Relation of the Earl of Peter- 
borough's, Na 

19. Sir William Thompſon was made not only Recorder of 
London, but a Baron of the Exchequer, both * Offices be. 
beld to his Death. | 


Of the Council the Lords aſſigned for the Doctor, the two fol 
| lovwing declined appearing : 
Sir ohn Pratt, Knt. abo in the Reign of King George I. was 


made Lord Chief Fuſtice of the King's Bench. 
Sir Robert Raymond vas upon the Da Sir John made * 


Chief Fuſttce, and created a Far. 


The Council who appocerd for the Doctor were, 
1. Sir Simon Harcourt—-he was immediately after made Lord 
Keeper, next Lord Chancellor, and created a Peer ; and 1 Grand. 
fon, the preſent Earl of Harcourt, was for a Time in ſo high Fa- 
wvour, as to by appointed Gran to his Royal Highneſs George 
Prince of Wales. 
2. Sir Conſtantine Phipps « was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
13. Sir Samuel Dodd afterwards became Lord Chief Baron. 
Duncan Dee, * was made Common Serjeant of the City 
on. 
5. Dr. 8 a — gat made Judge of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. | 
As to Dr. Sacheveral, who had made ſuch a Moi in the World, 
| he da diſappointed of a Biſboprict, which ſome flattered bim 
evith the Expeation of, but got' to be Rector of St. Andrew's 
Holborn, cobere he at laſt ended bis Days, thongh not before he c 
as mach. dle and negletted as be had been admired and carraſſid. 


Tt ” } 5 
225 * Gow cher the Aceion of hy 
» ubliſhed a itical Paper 8 
— « Fraebalder, which he thus introduces i 
Teng Mr 
other, e it is m in, 
what moſt effectually calls to my Mind the Happi- 
neſs: of that Government under which I live as 
Britiſh \Freeholder. I ſhould not ſcruple 
Place of a French Marquis and when I ſee one 
_ CY amuſing himſelf in his little Cabs 
n the One naturally look upon him as a greater 
Fa — Senat of ＋ richeſt Vineyard-j in, 


r:/*riFhe" Houſe of Commons i is the Repreſenta- 
tive of Men in my Condition. I conſider myſelf 
as one:who give my Conſent to every; Law. which 
es : A Freeholder in our Government being of 
che Nature of a Citizen of Rome in that famous 
Commonwealth z who, by the Election of a Trie 
bune, had a kind of remote Voice. in every Law 
that was enacted. Sd that a Freeholder is but one 
Remove from a Legiſlator, and for that Reaſon | 
ought to ſtand up in the Defence of thoſe Laws 
which are in ſame Degree of his own making; for 
ſuch is the Nature of our happy Conſtitution, thar 
the Bulk of, the People virtually give their Approx 
tion to every thing they are bound to obey, and 
preſcribe to themſelves thoſe Rules by which they 
are to Walk. 
This ſufficiently ſhews the Opinion be had of 
the Power and Authority of the Commons of Great 
Britain in their legiſlative Capacity. 
Now as to the Nobility, we are told that the 
Nature and Conſtitution of a free Country is ſuch, - 
that when they neglect to diſtinguiſh a 
as much by their pours as their Titles they loſe; - 
5 . 1 
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| iy e 
tion chat greatly concerhs them to dar ppt” The 
Briton have always paid fora | 
Worth than to empty Tits; Z and have li 
extreamly valued themſelves upon the — 
their being a free People, as Mr. Addiſon juſtly re- 
marks, and therefore nothing can be more deſtruo- 
tive to Freemen than Avarice. For, ſays Salluſt. 
wherever it gets a Footing it is a Beaſt cid and full 
of 'inſupportable Cruelty ; and where e er * reer 
ii fpreads a vaſt Deftruttion round about. 
The Romans, before the Conqueſt of Ala, | 
had Liberty; but with the Spoils of that Coun- 
try Wealth, Luxury, and Avarice entered, and 
vanquiſhed the Vanquiſhers | of the known 
World, and ſoon eat up their public Virtue, 
| an erg . the pe Dare 8 ? 


* "Aritctte calls waa, ”y 42 97. Bentz, and the 
Continuante of an Eflate in it. utarch term it, The Vir- 


tue * the Family. Salluſt obſerved even in his Time,” That Pride, 
2 7 diſdainful Temper, waz an 2 that enerally 57 al 
ERS and good. Birth. aps Stet is 4 Gentle- 
whom Nature 22 5 I. "and, bs it ab, cub 
out, 2 5 Virtus; this Man is auell born indeed: For the Man cant 
nothing e elſe to malte him noble, aubo has a md fo eneroys that be 
can riſe above, and triumph over Fortune, let his Condition of 
' Life be bat it will Yet this one Advantage attends being 
born, it lays firong Obligations upon them not to | degenerate from 
their Anceflors, eſpecially evhere they come out of the Loins of Per- 
Jons wha have bebaved themſelves gallantly, ſerved their King and 
Country, and been uſeful in their Generations. But, ſays Charron, 
Nobility granted by any particular Patent, or partial Favor of @ 
Prince, without any Merit to give 4 Title 10 it, and neither perſo- 
nal Accompliſhments nor an antient Family to ſet it off, is rather 
2 Blemiſh, or Mark of Shame, than of Honour ; it is 4 poor pitiful 
Parchment Nobility, bought to ſupply a needy King, or to fied a 
hungry Courtier, the Price of 12 and Gold, or the Efes of 
Countenance and Acceſi ; not the e of Blood and Sweat, as 
ſuch 2 7 to de. But M it be granted for any fingular De- 
fert, ood Services, then it falls not within the Compaſs 
of this 2 3 Bur it is to be refuted perſonal and acquired, and 
h a Right- to uſe all thoſe Privileges and Commendations which 


were. /aid to pelong to that Sort of Not "7 before. 
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rupted. ber Virtus, was wholly changed, and Aya- 
rice ſo general that it grew a Proverb, | That all 
Things were denal at Rome. 
It is certain, Avarice has had a great In- 
fluence on. the Minds of ſeveral in one Part of the 
World, ſince the laſt Century, and even Perſons 


poſſeſſed of great Poſts and Eſtates have been 


with being infected with it. Has it not 

been found that 20 or 30000 a Year could nar ſa- 
tisfy ſome Men ſo far as to ſet them above ſelling 
their Votes for Places and Penſions? Has not 
the Haughty and Proud deſcended fo low as to be- 
come the wretched Tools of Men of mean Birth 
that was ſaid to have the Diſpoſal of Places and 
Truſts ef Has not the Levees of even ſecond- 
hand Favourites been thronged with great Per- 
ſonages, applying even to the Valet de Chambre 
for Admiſſion to his Maſter? Can ſuch have any 
Generoſity or Hoſpitality? If they affect to be 


De Charron ſayt, Auaries it a mean, ſordid Paſſion, bu 


„F or rather the Diſeaſe, of Fools and E arth-avormMs. Speaks 
ing of Gold he ſays, That the Ground where the Veint of this Me- 
ral are found are unprofitable for other Uſes, and neither Graf, nor 
Plants, nur any other Thing, will grow there: It i, in tbnñ 
Reſpe?, a moſt lively Emblem of. the Minas. of Men cubich are 


enamoured with it, they being, in like Manner, the moſt ſordid, 


_— and abandmed Wretches, curſed and condemned 1% Bar- 


renneſs; void of all Honour, hft to al Virtus; and rio Kind of 


Thing that is — in itſelf, or beneficial to the World, is to be 0 
tained from them, What a terrible * is this?. In 
truth, the covetous Man cannot be fo properly ſaid to poſſeſs Wealth, 


ns that may be ſaid to poſſeſs bim. 
- + ASpaniſh Nebleman's greatneſs of Soul was ſuch, that after he 
| eee e oneof the greateſt Eftates in that Country, and at the 
{anc imc enjoying the Offices of Conſtable of Caſtile, 24 | of the 
| cil of State, and grand Falconer, upon being offered his Sallaries 
 anſavered, That when a Subject has a ſufficient Eftate to liz on, he 
ought not io he chargeable to his Prince (1; e, his p but to 
ferve bim without Fee or Reward, and think himſelf he is 


enabled fo to do, for that the contrary Behaviour avould be Mere 
cenam and Slaviſb. 5 


Face: of Runs, alter che uffatic Wealth, had cons 


\ 
| 
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Above 40 Years fincea Memorial was 
toa very great Man who was well known to be 
infected with that fordid Vice, —_— After 
ſpeaking of the Ruin of the Aube and Ro- 

mans the Memorial urge. 
That Avarice has the fame (i not a much 
more pernicious) Effect on the Public, than a me- 
8 lancholy recluſe Temper ;' for it robs the State of 
© 'as many uſeful Members as there ate Perſons in: 
& fected with' it; nay, by he ch, feen 
© tereft in them from that of the Public, it creates 
* ſo many dangerous Enemies in its Boſom : And 
* 1 inct 1 * d 1 Opp 

to the State, in Proportion to the Quali 
© and Power of the avaritions Man. Th | 

For let us ſuppoſe a firſt Miniſter of State, 
© and a Favourite, extreme n and then 
© add to this 1 a pour made to him 
for the public Benefit, by whoa or nothin; 

* flows into his own Bags ; out of a Habitude 

* Court Civility, or unable to contradit Demon- 
* tration, he may ſeem to War the Deſi 

* but it. will be a laviſh Credulity to believe ps 
he will have Sincerity enough to accompliſh it. 

\Mthe our lang, wive ins Looyeo ſu 
* another Propoſal made to the eie 
6 5 — that extre to him- 
f, but detrimental to the Public: He is not 
able to. withſtand the gs he has no 
6 1 to reſiſt the Gold it | _— — 


8 Nr and his 8 
| int 


| 15 =% * 17 3. 
eh chiarmed with ks Beauty „he em 1 
_ Arm of notes: Pabls r rn 
* ſhall enjoy it, under ſome plauſible: Preterice of 
oo Intereſt or Neceſſity: Whi ich Knack alone 
; more than once made a Man's Fortune, and 
advanced him from a Projector to a Miniſter of 
© State. ' Franceſco di Pazzi, a Florentine 45 
« thrift,F: was introduced to Pope Sixtus IV, for his 
Dexterity and Addreſs. in finding out new Im- 
= and Taxes, under N Titles; and, 
that Faculty alone, was, by that Pope, 'raiſed D 
to be a Favourite, and Chief Miniſter Tb State. 
But if you will yet give me Leave once again 
* to ſuppoſe that the Gold and Addreſs of ſome 
foreign Prince makes Way to this Favourite, to 
© betray the Secrets, or to miſlead the Counſels of 
* his King and Country, what Defence has he 
* ainſt the powerful Charms of ſuch a Bribe? 
is Judgment is blinded by Deſire; the only 
5 « Thing loves is offered to his Poſſeſſion ; Has 
+ Virtue (if ever he had any) is long ſince forgot, 
and ſtink in the Opinion that it is hothing bur a 
* ſpecious Nate, of no farther Uſe than to ſerve 
© his Turn a raking Bait to angle for Truſts, and 
Wow | dr Security in betraying them. How 
could (I fay) ſuch a Favourite refuſe ſelling his 
* Country, if he met with a Prince, that would 
« come to his Price“. 
That 


7. ae Taxi theſt Nation: age Aly fhew, that 


of tho/e /a 07 of Gentlemen a 
* Di os ge ob et, ſome e reate M/. 
fortunes that als 22 7 ir being kept in ware we 


vera Affairs, art 9 Nrod to mers, Fx nor even the true 
dition they are in ; and that 4 are ſhut out from 75 fmeere Fries 
foip. tt we a generous Obſtroation of a great Prince, 57 * 
receiving 41 2 7 „ ie alors, when he ſaid, 1 ſhould 
take this line be proud of it, +4 it came from OY — 


That Things of this Nature have been done, 
and even in our Age, is a Truth that no Man can 
* douht, that has known the World forty Years 
* and upwards; but it is a Truth -fafer to contro- 
2 ent 


durſt ſay otherwiſe, and who would take a grnerous Freedom of find. 
ing Fault when ¶ give them juſt Occafion of doing ſo. Another 
Inconvenience that attend: them, they are perfect impriſmed, locked 
up, and lodged as it were within the Precindts of their Courts, 
expoſed to the View of the Spectators, and the Cenſure of imperti- 
nent Tatlers, that watch and dogg them every where, even in their 
moſt ſecret Actions; which made King Alphonſo ſay, The very 
ts had more Liberty, and were in a better Condition, Another 
fortune, they are little let into the true Character: of Men ; 
wwho can then be more miſerable than thoſe, whoſe Concern to know 
Gef, are far from under/ianding truly either what is to be done, or 
 Inubo are moſ? proper to do it. Princes may be ſaid to be blickaded 
1 as it were, by thoſe whom there is no getting looſe from; either 
2 as are their oxly Relations, br aube, upon Account of tbeir 
Families, Honours, and Places, or by long Cuſtom and Habit, are 
fo fixed in Authority, and have fo great Concern in the Manage- 
ment of Affairs, that it is not adviſeable or ſafe to give them a 
Diſguft ; they muſt be careſſed and . and hade no Ground 
of Jealbuſy or Diſcontent given them. , Offices of the higheſt 
Conſequence are to be diſpoſed of, theſe Perſons muſt not be over- 
looked : If, when ' are thus employed, they prove incapable or 
unfit, through their being found out by their Actions to be of an 
avaricious Temper, minding little more than their Gains, that is 
fſhewn by their heaping up large Fortunes for their private Families; 
even the Retreat of theſe Sort of Men is difficult ; all the Nobility 
of their Alliance reſent their Slight or Diſgrace, and mending an 
improper Choice, or the making one, is ſometimes a Hazard of 
bringing all into Confuffon. Now theſe Perſons, who make it 
their Buſineſs to keep their Prince conſtantiy muffled up, and never 
tet him ſee the World, take good Care that nothing ſhall appear to 
bim as it really is, and that all ſuch as are truly better and more 
uſeful Men than themſebues ſhall never gain free Acceſs to him, 
nor have their Abilities known. In ort, Princes and great Men 
are, by a ſtrange Sort of Fatality, deftin and in Poſſeſſion of, 
three Sorts of Men, Flatterers, Prejectors for raifing Money, and 
Informers, and thoſe under a ſpecious but falſe Pretence, either 
of Zeal and Afection for their Prince ( as the two former do) or 
of Integrity, Virtue, and Reformation (as the laß) inflead of 
8 amending, aither utterly deprave or ruin bath Princo 
4 Feople. | | 
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vert than prove. However, from this Suppo- 


ſition it will appear, how much more pernicious 
this private Spirit of Avarice is to the State than 
that of Retirement. 


But, alas! this is a Principle too far ſpread 
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among many of the Gentry and Nobility. The 
Trader's Vice has taken too much hold of them; 
and Avarice is as much more pernicious in hem as 
it is conſpicuous. They have been too much Slaves 
to a falſe Pride, that centers in themſelves; that 
directs all their Thoughts and Actions to the 
lazy Satisfaction of their own brutal or infa- 
mous Inclinations. Their Oſtentation of Va- 
nity is confined to the narrow Circle of them- 
ſelves, and cuts them off from the Public more 
irrationally than the poor Principles of a Monkiſh 
Recluſe : For, at the ſame Time that they run 
down the generous Vanity of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, their noble Pride of great and heroic Ac- 
tions in the Service of the Public, they would 
fain ſwell above the Yulgar with a falſe Pride of 


© Birth, Title, or Wealth. But if, as the Advo- 
* cate of Truth, I might have Leave to ſpeak 
* my Mind, I would aſk them, What Pretence 


has any Man to Pride, or the preferring himſelf - 
to another, who does Good to no Man? Whereas 


indeed he ought as little to value himſelf, as to 


expect the Eſteem and Devotion of others. 
Aſſuming without Merit is the laſt Point of the 


Ridiculous ; for thus Fops, ugly Coquets, and 


| Poet-taſters, raiſe not their Value, but move our 


Laughter and Contempt. 
From this Source ſprings that mean, though 


conceited, Content, to ſink and paſs away in 
the common Flood of Mankind, without the 


leaſt Diſtinction from the Vulgar but a marble 
Monument, to tell us, that ſuch a worthleſs 
Ds * N Creature 
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— 1 
Creature once had a Being in human Society, 
* to the Good of Wien * never contributed any 
per 


8 Jemmata quid faciua ? Wi prodet Ponte 


* longo 


* Sanguine cenſeri, piaefqur eder erh | 


C ' Majorum, Sc. 
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As Juvenal bes Of what Awail is an 
ancient and long Pedigree, if the preſent pe. 
ſeſſor of thoſe Honours wants perſonal Merit ? 
It is but a ſmoky Glory, a Vanity exiſting in 
Fancy only, but in Reality does but heighten 
our Contempt, and more expoſe his Folly and 
Vice ; while the Eſteem that flows from public 
Actions is firm, juſt, and extended: That which 
comes from Title is precarious, and confined to 
the Hats and Cringes of their Followers. 

* Ah, my Lord! what different Principles had 
the old Romans ? 

Omnibus qui Patriam conſervaverint, adjuve- 
rint, auxerint, certus eſt in Calo & Iain Lo- 
cus, ubi Sempiterno Gaudio fruantur Beati—— All 


that have preſerved, affifted, or enlar. 4 A their. 


Country, have a certain and fixed Abode in Hea- 
ven, where they will enjoy an everlaſting Beatitude. 
Again: 2uis enim poteſt, deſerts per ſe Pairid, 
aut oppreſſd, beatus eſſe? Who can be happy, 
that bas either forſaken or oppreſſed his Country? 
Thefe are Maxims worthy a true Nobleman ; 
worthy. a Man moſt diſtinguiſhed from a Brute 
by his Reaſon, forſaking which he has no Pre- 
eminence above his Horſe ; nay, the Horſe in-' 
deed is the nobler Creature, and more Juſtly 
moe in its Uſefulneſs and Action. 

F TIF wert. the foregoing Principles that gave 

g Rome 


| : ( 21 ) 5 - | 4 
/ Rome her Decii, Fabticii *, Cocles, Camillus Regw- 


Corruption of a modern Age, ſprung the im- 


* mortal Lorenzo di Medici; Men given their Na- 


tions by Providence, as Bleſſings worthy the 
+ Gift of eternal Wiſdom.  - ... 
But are the Actions of theſe great and wiſe 
Men of any Authority, or are they only the 
vild Caprice of Enthuſiaſm ? Are they founded 


* in Reaſon, or only in Fancy? Is our general 
Neglect of great and public Actions, and blind 


5 Zeal for private Benefit, more rational than 
their Fondneſs of the firſt, and Contempt of 
* the laſt? Or were thoſe ſingular Actions, to 
* which the Commonwealth owed its Reputation, 
Security and Power (Solo Nomine vincentes, as 


* Titus Livius, in his Supplement to the Roman Hiſtory, re- 
lates an uncommon' A of Generofity in C. Fabricius, who took the 
Command of the Roman Army, with his Colleagues : When Pyr- 
rhus auas informed of this, he, on his Side, led forth his Troops, 

fo that they encamped near each other, Timochares, being 
one of that King's chief Favourites, took the Opportunity of getting 
privately to the Roman Army, and propoſed to the Cenſult to poiſon 
the King, provided he had a Reward proportioned to the Serwice. 
Though. Fabricius abhorred the Treaſon as well as the other Con- 
ſuli, yet he wrote the Affair to the Senate, who ſent Ambaſſadors 
to Pyrrhus, to adviſe him to be more careful of his Perſon. But 
another Author ſays, that Nicias wvas the Man who 2 to put 
this Villginy in Execution, upon receiving a | 

ſay, the Confuls, not the Senate, ſent the Ambaſſadors, and in their 
Letters told the King, That they would not employ againſt him 
Bribes and Treachery, and cautioned him to take Care of his 
Perſon, hoping he would be a glorious Subject of their Vic- 
tory and Triumph. The Tradition is, that Pyrrhus, ſurprized 
at this Inſtance ane Generofity, and remembering how gla- 
riouſly Fabricius had rejected the Bribe that had been before offered 
him to betray his Country, cried out, It is eaſier to turn the Sun 
out of his ſtated Courſe, than to divert Fabricius from the Path 
of Juſtice and Probity : And, that he might not ſeem to be out- 
done in Generofity, he immediately ſent the 1 back all the 


Priſoners he had, and diſpatched Couriers a ſecond Time to obtain a 


Treaty of Peace with them. 


ard; and © 
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6, Ammianus Marcellinus' obſerves, conquering by 
* their very Name only) truly brave or not? Are 
they more or lefs conducive to the Public (which 
always includes the Private) than our ſelfiſh 
* Spirit of inactive Sloth, Avarice, or Retire- 
ment? Or are they not indeed infinitely more 
_ © conducive to the Welfare of our Country, than 
our mechanic Maxims ? What Motives have we 
to do any great or brave Actions for the Service 
© of our Prince or State? Money is the whole Aim 
* of our Actions, and Motive of our Endeavours ; ; 
* and that which promotes moſt Gain, is ſureſt to 
* engage our Attempts. But, alas! very few of 
. © thoſe Actions that bring in moſt Money are moſt 
for the public Intereſt ; and where the public 

* Good and private Gain contend, the firſt is ſure 


4 always to loſe the Day. And, indeed, to ſo 


« wretched a Degree are we fallen, and fo nigh 
© the very Brink of Ruin, that to diſappoint the 
* Succeſs of any Deſign, it is ſufficient only that 
it be feaſible, and tending evidently to public 
Benefit. 
* This Vice of Avarice has robbed many 
at Men of that Veneration and Eſteem Peo- 
s 75 would elſe have paid them; for this cuts off 
all Means of Popularity, ſqueezing all the Fa- 
« culties of the Soul into a very narrow Compaſs : 
For getting Money being the whole Aim of the 
« ayaricious Mind, it deſtroys all that which ſhould 


render Men truly valuable, that is truly noble, 


* and diſtinguiſhed from the common Rank. For 
* Covetouſneſs is not diſtinguiſhing ; a Cobler 
that is covetous, is as cautious, parſimonious, 
and griping, in his ſmall Stock, as the Citizen 
or Lord in their greater. Prodigality is prefer- 
able to Avarice, as being more beneficial to the 
Public: For the Profuſion of one makes the 
Money 


(23) 

* while the Avarice of one is the Oppreſſion of 
many, who would elſe: have been uſeful Mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth. Avarice naturally 
« directs its Votaries to the Performance of poor 
and little Actions, which as naturally produce 
Abhorrence and Contempt in the Generality of 
Mankind; and it is a hard Matter, in our Age 
* (when Men have aſſumed ſo great a Liberty of 
© making uſe of their own Reaſon) to perſuade 
Men, that the Prince can give a real Value for 
© that, which Reaſon and Nature command our 
Contempt of. | 


© Beſides, it is the moſt irrational and fooliſh of 


© Vices. The amaſſing of Money, in order to 


( expend it in gaining Power, Intereſt, Glory, or 


* the like, may plead ſome Excuſe, tho? it went 
even to Rapine and Oppreſſion, becauſe there 
is ſome End propoſed in the Action; but to 
* rake it together meerly to have Mountains of 
Gold by one, is a prepoſterous Deſire: to be 
amongſt Feaſting and Banquets without either 


* Appetite or Stomach; as a certain Fellow of 
the Royal Society, who ſtarved himſelf, and left 


Twelve thouſand broad Pieces in his Cheſt, which 
Vas poſſeſſed by a Relation he never valued, or 
_ © ſcarce ever converſed with. I would fain know 


* whether that Man, who propoſes no rational 


© End or Aim of his Actions, deferves the Name 
* of a Man, which implies a rational Creature? 
* Nay, he muſt be below a Brute, for a Brute 
acts not without Deſign, directing all its Actions 
to the Preſervation or Propagation of its Be- 


* ing, or its Kind. Now I challenge all the De- 


votees of Auarice to lay down any rational End 
of their Deſires and Endeavours. Is that then 
Ee | * worthy 
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; 8 a Man e N that is not worthy 4 
But this is too. large a Theme thorou bs - * 
« diſcuſs in this Place; it may ſuffice to . 
there is no Vice more deſtructive of human So- 
4 ciety, and the Happineſs of all public Com- 
munities. Cicero, in his Oration for Roſcius 
Anerinus, gives you its Parents and Children. 
© In Urbe Luxuries creatur, ex Lururia tuiſtat Ava: 
* ritia neceſſe eft, ex Avaritia erumpat Audacia, inde 
omnia Scelera & Maleficia gignuntur.— Luxury is 
© the Produft of Cities, Avarice the Child of Luxu- 
„ . 1 e ariſes from Avarice, ＋ which are 
that is wicked and e 


Thus far the Memorial relating to the Avarice 
5 great _ and the Lok _ 2 = 
neceflary to ſup a free Pe er e 
Reader would — 5 know what Effect this 
Diſcourſe had where addreſſed. I muſt be plain 
with him, ———. Men may be reclaimed, 
ſome fy, tow all Vices but Avarice ; for, ſay 
they, no Age ever yet gave us an Inſtance of an 

avaricious Man's turning generous. Whence we 
may ſee, whether the general Prevalence of this 
Vice is not a ſufficient Ground for the loud Groans 
of Great Britain: 

Beſides this Want of ppblic Sp pirit, and 4 
proſy of Covetouſneſs, a falſe Pride > Gvall ſeveral 
great Men; an Over-value for themſelves and 
their Equipage, their Money and their Titles, robs 
them generally of all Regard to the Good of others: 
And yet, at the ſame Time that they overlook 
Men of Merit, they: admit Sharpers to a Fami- 

| liarity with them. And it is greatly to be lamented, 
that many of the Great are too often influenced by | 


their 
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their French Valets *, A middle · rate French Pain 
ter being come to Linen, applies hitnſelf o the 
| Naeh 1 th the N h to Keel into E "ths 
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| 342 Ty 8 2 * ib Pack Paltts W 
ained ſuch Aſcendance in ſroeral Families, as te malt it 


ething lite abſolute Command: and this they, exerciſe 


eber our. Britiſh en Servants awith fo much Rigour, .@s..to 


make them 2 reatl in Aube 2. them; and that their 


| 7 11 Di chieſy tarts the Grandeur 9, France, and 
wi — 4 — old 25 land. 7 Inwvaſions 1 calked' of, 
2 one might ſee a viſible, Alteration, in the Countenance. of 0 0 


ar ymen, le © more t n Men ſhould invade, 
2 1 Ala 177 Lads, 1 115 bal be th very 


72 F our 2 Ladies, on their Pres, ſollewed the Exam- 


| ples of their Husbants, and entertained in their Families: French 


Women Sergaatiniobut, which is highly to their Henour, this, is 
wot generally. the Caſe. 

4 Perſorr may go to ſeveral Houſes if Faſhitm, and there find the 
Ladies Women, + the Houſe: lorpebs, and all the* other Servants, 
moſtly Britiſh and Iriſh 3 a#d;that you will ſoon N their 

earence, Dreſi, and the 4 lap . Theſe bo- 
neft Girl: are reneralh, .merry when onfitur run on 
in Commentation of his on, and. ee be 1 and, 
at times, | ſome of them auill give for Auſaver, Come Mumſiaur, hold 
a bit ; the Britiſh Lion is not quite mare; it is dikeſy one Tit 
other aut may have another Bruſh with y your Countrymen 3 an 
dur Richard and Thomas are afraid of engaging fuch ge 
Heros as you. talk of, be ail ſer vs in their Stead, aid they fball 
fray at Home, ani do the hauſhold in br. Theſe Sort of Anſavers, 
have generally. produced 1 and, in | ſome. Meaſure, 
raiſed the 2 Spirits of « Britin Men Servants; .the 
Girls -then 5 the Chace, 5 75 the Vales, Your Nie- 


. if 


_ are ve \foallow ſure ' Mefſiturs; What! you bame forget 


unc Wart, when the, Nuke of Marlborou 
— / e prettily did he male = Count men 2 — 
the Pig. market, as aue here ter in 4 "And this by Degrett they 
 fouze the Spirits of honeſt „„ &y which Me Aan be 

_ — 9 75 Gy a N ; l 

very ether mo of the rench a T2 are not 1 ,” 
af. . Whether a French Popi Dancing. maſter Py 25 once 
govers one of the greateſt ＋ in the ſame Man- 
ner as Landos, 7 F 2 ib. Ne _ oY 

Britany in the Reign of our KH 4 the | «ul li 
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who, it is ſaid, thus addreſs themſelves to the Va- 
lets; Gentlemen Valets des Chambres,. Bere is 4 dif- 
meld Brother and Countryman of outs com to 
Mun; a Painter by Trade, and good enough to paſs 
Bere for excellent, by your Recommendations. Your 
Tords and Maſters ſee by your. Eyes, and judge from, 
your Accoumts of Things 4' you muſt therefore all of 
Jou fecommend Monſieur du —— as one of the 4 155 
Maſters of France. , The Chief having ended his 
Harangue, the Valets obey; the Painter takes a 
Houſe in —————, and, in a Week's Time, 
is thronged with Nobles and Gentlemen for their 
Pictures. | Yet it cannot be denied but that we 
have now, born amongſt us, ſome Painters in 
England equal to the greateſt Maſters either in 
France or Italy, and, if properly encouraged, would 
greatly abate the Groans of Great Britain... 
The Servants finding ſuch Power over their 
Maſters, abuſe it too often; which is the Cauſe 
of many Scandals on them, and Injuries to others. 
Yet, if any one ſhould m this noble Gentle- 
man, or that noble Lord, of it, they are ſo far 
from being pleaſed with the honeſt Diſcovery, 
that they think it a Reflection on their Judgment 
and Underſtanding ; the more the treacherous Ser- 
vant is careſſed, the more are you diſgraced: For 
a fawning Valet or Secretary has the Ear of a great 
Man more than all the Merits of Learning, Wit, 
or Honeſty— They are fonder of Trifles than of 
Senſe. One of theſe great Men, not an Hundred 
Years ago, gave 300 Guineas to a French Piper for 
a few Tunes on the Hautboy, and afterwards gave 
a Man, of no mean Figure in the Republic of 
Letters, but 30 faptheDedication of a very va- 


luable Work, though. his Secretary, who governed 
his Liberality, had been bred at the Feet of Ga- 
8 os maliel, 


| (27) 2 
maliel, and pretended himſelf to be a Wit. Nay, 
I have known a great Man give 20 Guineas to a 
Harlot in Dire, and only two Guineas to a Man 
A Learning after three ont waiti though 
oh a iſtreſs. 15 5 ug 

1 "Fo o ſet one Part of this Account in 1 
ight, Twill give you a ſhort Dialogue 1 on& 
'over-heard on this Subject. Colonel Friendlove, a 

Man of Honour and 17 5 meeting . TING 


et thus addreſſed him: | 


Fr. My Lord, Pager, a Perſon of Merit, 
Wit, and Learning, is reduced to _ Neceffity ; 
it would ,be generous in your Lor p to contri- 
bute ſomething towards his Rebe, 

Tord. Faith Ned, I am fo thoroughly \ exhauſt- | 
ed, that I have not a Penny to ſpare: I have ſub- 
ſcribed an Hundred Guineas to the Opera; and 
honeſt Sue Frou, a neceſſary Woman in her 
Occupation, is under ſome Diſtreſs; I am obli- 
ged to ſubſcribe, with ſome other Gentlemen, 
to her Support. Then there is Rochfering , 
who, being worn out in' the Service of the 
wants 500 J. to ſet her up in a Coffeehouſe. 
All the Beau Monde have 225 n large Contribu- 
tions : Court and Country ſtrive who ſhall give 
moſt. My Lord rew down 60 Guineas at 
once, ſo that I cannot in Honour but make one: 
Dear Ned, I beg you would excuſe me. True- 
man, I confeſs, is a Man of Merit, and 1 pity 
him; ; but — 
Fx. But, my Lord, Men of Quality ſhould 
think the Support of one Man of Merit and Senſe 
1 more V e and 1 worthy their Bounty, 
2 than 


i 0-4 co cd) 
| * all the Rochferinas i in the Wa if m. 
pany Charms as ſome Men have . — 
do have. | 
Lord. Good Colonel Friendlone, you know the 
Great When did you know one of them 
part with a Guinea without Pain, for a truly gene 
rous Action? Prithee, dear Ned, conſider my Ex- 
pences: I have ſometimes Hal A dozen Miftreſſes, 
and two Ladies extraordinary, who arę not known 
to the Town, beſides my Footmen and Valet, who 
muſt be encouraged in their Occupation: And then 
reckon how many thouſand Expences I muſt be at 
in Play, and what then can I have to give to Men 
of Merit? What do you call Merit? Can he 
make me laugh? For if a Man cannot do any 
immediate Seryice to my Pleaſures, 1 cannot img 
eine where his Merit lies. 
e Colonel prefied. hard, = the "Lan | 
Mew full of n | 


By. this Dialogue we may. ſee the TRY Bent 
of many of the Rich to centre every thing in them- 

ſelves 3 to value nothing but for themſelves ; ſhun 
no. Vice that will en their Inclinations ; to be 
ſhocked at no Impiety that will divert them, nor 
Pleaſed with any Piety . PIRIE. ſheic Irre- 


en. 90 


Humour is their Religion, ; SE thei Rod, 
Their Wit Bauen ry. and their Will their God. 


They eſteem nothing Wrong that promotes their 
Intereſt or Pleaſure, nor any Thing Kight that 
gives a Check to either: They are ſcarce ſo honeſt 
as to be Hypocrites , but by their open and _ | 


| rend Des of Friendſhip" they 
N no Jac: 1 5 — al Intereſt; Revenge, or De- 
bauchery, unite Particulars for awhile, and they 


fall from the greateſt Intimacy to the greateſt En- 
mity, without any Struggle“ or Remorſe. The 


deareſt Friend, or the greateſt Quality, ſhall be 
denied Admittance, 5 ſt a ſplayfooted pert Ple- 
beian ſhall paſs through all heir A 1ents with- 
out Cone and hen a Drab, ſprung from the 
loweſt and moſt infamous of the Mob, and as 
abandoned in her Underſtanding as Body, ſhall be 


” admitted and received with eager Arms and ardent 


Eyes by the fond ſalacious , and the 


Reward of her loathſome Emabiates 4 is more than 


would provide for Half the indigent Men of Senſe 
in the ation: But, when needy Merit ſues, they 
are as tenacious of their Gold as Miſers, as if Po- 


verty would attend what was given N Ban their 


Vices and Pleaſures, 

And yet they are ſo very whimſical Ron of 
them, as to deſire to be''thought Patrons, Fa- 
vouRERs OF MEN or LzTTERS! Thus Sejanus, 
a famous Trickſter in his Time; and who got both 
Wealth and Titles by his Cunning, ſet up for this 
as well as Religion, never meaning to exerciſe 
either. He indeed was familiar with a certain Buf- 
foon of that Time, a notable Ridiculer of Reli- 
gion, though a Prieſt, who had more than once 


changed his Side, written round the Compaſs, but 


had this Conſtancy in all his Writings, to take 


Care to be always in the Wrong, which ever Par- 


ty he defended; but never did any Thing for a 
Man of real Merit i in the Commonwealth of Let- 


ten, rom his Riſe to his Fall. 


ntiouftieſs; and Atheiſm give 
neouragement to Sinners of a lower 


Varus, 
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new mrrived at «.talerable Mae in 1 4 5 5 
«#0 νπ Fauaurite : informs him of the Progreſs he 
mude, according to his the Span 
— wit WP. then, days Saane, under- 
geplies the other. 
— how! Harut, e Noc1os, 
, and ſo left him witho out any other 


Butiindecd, it was but a wanton, whimſical Air 

* Sgianus had -a Mind to, give himſelf, after the 
ill-digeſted Fumes of an Ovęrnight's Debauch, 
hem he aſſumed the glorious Title of Fa voux ER | 

or Min or LETTERS. Alas there goes more 
tothe forming e than Nature or Appli- | 
cation ever did afford him. Feat is required a | 
Gteatneſs of Soul, -a Largeneſs of Heart, wholly 
unknown to that Gentleman. A Patron ought to 

r ere Ny, e in al * e Arts, 


ig 


wy - 
2 4 - _ 
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* Adee; fats, that. FIR E-— of O—, when 


at the Head of the Miniſtry, a the ſame Prank with — 
3 awho, bei % e 2, . be 47 1 7 8 the 


Spaniſh, made this pore, e Hir, uu haue 
F needing Don Quixote in the original Language, ale Gift 5 


to ſeek bis Fortune. 


I 31 ) 
er 7 ONO from 2 | 


Pretender. 1 
Tiberius, 895 ang s Maſter, was fail ttt 2 


| Sabel, had a. falſe Diſcernment by which he 


was miſtaken in his Judgment of the People, and 


that made him. uſe Precautions Pits Per- 
ſons. who he had the leaſt Reaſon to fear; being 


thus poſſeſſed (through the Advice of his chief Mi- 
niſter) his Cruelty daily. encreaſed, and as he that 
offends is the firſt that hates, no wonder the Ro- 


mans became odious to him. 


Such was the unjuſt and barbarous Uſage of 


thoſe brave People, 5 if a Perſon of conſidera- 
ble Merit ſhewed any Paſſion for the Glory of the 


Empire, he was immediately ſuſpected and char- 


with a Deſign to raiſe, Commotions; ſo was 
ikewiſe thoſe who expreſſed an innocent Remem- 


brance of Liberty; nor were humane Sentiments al- 
lowed of, it being termed, a ſecret. Offence for 
Auguſtus, or to 


any one to lament the Loſs of 
ſhew a Tenderneſs for his Memory. A modern 


Author affirms, —** That Tiberius corrupted every 


Thing that was good, and introduced eva Thin 
that bad into the E * | N 
Mecenas was a Mini 
whoſe Temper and Diſpoſition was as different 


from Sejanus, as Auguſtus's was from that of Tibe- 


rius ; In fact, he was a very honeſt, good-natured, 


and 8 nious Gentleman, though much 


given is Pleaſures; yet he apprehended 
0 Aﬀairs both Public pu Private with great 
Clearneſs and Solidity. He was generally allowed 
to be more capable of adviſing than acting, and it 
was principally through his Advice that the Em- 
pire was preſerved, and at the ſame Time he was 

2 noble Patron of the Arts and Sciences—inſomuch, 


that even at this Day, when we would inforce the 


Character of one that is really ſo, it is ſufficient to 
| cal him a Mecengs, Re 
| 10 
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of another Stamp, 6 


3 3; 38 
en bas Abe h lt and mee K 
into Things 8085 which he 2 the ROY 

t A che P 1 le, bn Sayers found no trouble 


in making the of a Party change a voltin- 


tary Sobmiflion rep a true Subjection. 
Auguſtus allowed his Subjects the freedom of giv- 
ing their Judgments in el Affairs, jt being his 
Opinion, that it was a Man's Birth - right to i 
his Sentiments of thoſe matters that were publithe 


The Way he took to goverm the Empire, was by 


the 1 and the Senate was governed by him 
ſo likewiſe in free States, wife and good Princes 


govern their People by the Advice N Conſent of 


Ee we call a Cm, and fuch Aſſemblies, 


where they are uncorrupted, as readily ſubmit to 


be governed by their Sovereign. — Auguſtus was a 
great encourager of thoſe who had done any Service 


to the .Empire, but ny avoided faying 
Thing of the Duty the People owed to himſel 
nor were Men of Letters ne edel, on the contrary 
he cheriſhed and fupported them. 


The antient Greeks and Romans, who were ftre- 


nuous Aﬀertors of Liberty, took Care of and en- 


couraged the Literati in general, but more eſpe- 
cially of the Poets; and it would have been hight 

- Honourable to the Memory of ſome great Men, h bal 
they early intruſted the Drama to the Care of Men 
of Integrity and Learning, which might have ren- 


dered unneceſſary the Act for regulating tlie Stage, 


it being a Query whether it has anfwered all or 
any of the good 'Purpoles defigned, any more 8 
that of reducing the Draught of Waggons fro 

to 5 Horſes; for it is certain, that both the Carriage 
of Goods and the Frices of Tickets have been 
fince raifed; now. as to Plays, what was before 
called common Prices is no more talked of; 
would it not be hard if this new Regulation ſhould 
make che Poet ſutzect to the Manager, in . 


* * 

* NY * * N - 
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r OY 
the Poet is the Founder of the Feaſt, and the only 
Support of the Stage. But more of this hereafter. 
This Town, and our Great Men have always 
had fome favourite Writer, whom for a.while they 
follow, careſs, and admire; but theſe Favourites 
are generally like all Fauaurites the leaſt worthy 
to be ſo. For look into Families, the favourite 
Child is generally the moſt untoward and leaſt me- 
ritorious ; waſpiſh, peeviſh, proud, conceited and 
troubleſome. Look into-great Men's Houſes, and 
the moſt worthleſs Scoundrel of the Family has 
the Ear of his L , and fo through other higher 
and lower-Stations of Life. This proceeds either 
from ſome Likeneſs in the Minds of the Favourer 
and Favoured, or from the Obſequiouſneſs to the 
Vices of the former, and that which is moſt agree 
able to the reigning Paſſions of Men in Power. 
It is often obſerved in the nobler Arts, that great 
Men judge not of the Merit of the Author by the 
Value of his Writings, but by his pleaſant Conver- 
ſation over a Bottle. B——'s humorous Way 
tickles their Pride, makes them laugh, and his ſmat- 
tering in ſome Arts, impoſes on their Underſtand- 
ings; eſpecially when they unbend ; for then they 
are the leaſt qualify'd to judge of real Worth. 
But if a Man be diſtreſſed, makes an indiffe- 
rent Figure, and can't be ferviceable to their Plea- 
ſures, be his Abilities ever ſo great, tis next to an 


| ]Impoſlibility that he ſhould meet with Encourage- 


ment. We may gather even from the greateſt of 
Lyric Poets, the inimitable Horace, that he never 
would have had the Honour of an Intimacy with 
Mecenas, had he not flattered him with 
Maæcenas, atavis edite Regibus, 
DO et pre/idium et dulce Decus meum. 
And after this, condeſcending to ſing the golden 
Treſſes of his wanton Harlot. 2 
85 : Pg OT „ Jain 
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E203 
Julius Ceſar con feſſed he was rich when he ſaw 


himſelf able to reward Merit. He was above re- 


ſenting the Arrows of Wit, though aimed at him- 
ſelf; and entertained Catullus with as much Civility 

and Kindneſs at his Table the next Day after he 
had wrote a very abuſive Epigram upon him, as if 
he had been penning his Panegyric.* Hoy diffe- 
rent was this from , who cauſed Eugenius to 
be turn'd out of his Poſt, only on Suppoſition that 


he was the Author of a Paper, which reflected up- 
on him. T | 


Among 


* This puts me in Mind of a Story 1 have formerly read, great- 
Iy to the Honour of King James I. Some Jatirical Ver ſes were 
publiſhed, highly reſlecting on him for _— to aſſiſt the unfor- 
tunate King of Bohemia his Son in Law ; being brought to his 

Majefly, as they were reading in his Preſence, he ſeveral Times 


declared, that the Author ſhould either be hanged, or his Ears cut 


off on the Pillory, untill the two laſt Lines were repeated. 


So God preſerve the King, the Prince, the Peers, 
And ſend the Author long may wear his Ears. 


Theſe fo well pleaſed the King, that he cried out, Ly my Sal Man, 
he is a bitter, but a witty, Faller, and ſhall &en wear his Ears 


or me. 


+ 4 worthy Gentleman met with the like Fate { as I have been 

informed, by an Order from Lord B—— Secretary of State) who 
ewas turned out of his Place, as Chief Clerk to Sir x — d 
Ny, the then A— G—,' upon a Suppefition that he was 


the Author of a Copy of Verſes called, the Britiſh Ambaſſadreſs's 
Speech to the French King, after the Concluſion of the Peace at 
Utrecht: Which was allowed to be of the utmoſt Service to the 


Succeſſion in his Majeſty's Royal Houſe. What Reward do you 
think he afterwards met with ? — Nathing,— nor the poor Printer, 
tho" he was fined, impriſoned, and more than once pillored, for 
printing it: Nor did the Perſons meet with any, wwho tealouſly 
diſperſed them, to the amount of above 29C00, throughout Great- 
Britain and Ireland. For it has been fince judged by many, that 
thoſe intruſted with the 3 after his late Majeſty's 
Acceſſion to the Throne, ftrifly purſued what has been ſeveral 
Times attributed to that great Stateſman the Earl of Clarendon, — 
wot to do any Thing for the. King's real Friends in the mid Station 
of. Life, for that they would "hill be fuch, whether they vere treat- 


ed well or 1. — A fine Example this. 


F481 

Among all our Patrons, none are of Jeſs Value 
than ſeveral who are Courtiers, Money they won't 
part with; nay, ſome are ſo ſparing of their In- 
tereſt either with their Prince, or their Brothers in 
Power, and are ſo zealous for the making the moſt of 
their Poſts, that it is a Maxim among many of them 
never to-aſk a Favour of one another for a Friend, 
left they ſhould be obliged: to return it by doing the 
like for his. Thus we have known a Deſign, that 
would have provided for all the polite Men of Let- 
ters in a Country, neglected, becauſe it properly be- 
' long'd to my Lord ſuch a one's Poſt to be apply'd, 
to in it. It is ſaid, the Span Courtiers are in par- 
ticular very ſtrict in theſe Points, which the Rea- 

der will in Part find from the following Story: 
His Catholick Majeſty, Philip the third of Spain, 
writing Letters in his Cloſet, had a Chatfing-Diſh 
of Char-coals * plac'd near him (it being very 
cold Weather) but this Fire beat ſo in his 
Face, that his Head was all over as wer as if 
dipt in Water. [The Marquiſs e Pobar ob- 
ſerving this, inform'd the Duke of Alva as Gen- 
tleman of the Chamber, in order to have it remo- 
ved: He reply'd, that it was none of his Office, but 
that the Duke Dueſda ought to be told of it, whoſe 
proper Station it was. The Marquiſs de Pobar, be- 
ing troubled to ſee the King in this ſuffering Condi- 
tion, and not daring to eaſe him, for fear of invading 
another Lord's Province, left the Fire ſtill in its 
Place, and ſent Word of it to the Duke Dueſda. 
But this Duke happen'd to be out of Madrid, ſur- 
 veying a Houſe he was building in the Country, 
and therefore he again propoſed the removing of 
the Fire to the Duke of Aa, but he was inflexible, 
and choſe rather to ſend out of Town to the Duke 
. Dueſaa, 


* Whoſe ſuffocating Qualities are avell known to any one that 
is acquainted with the Rudiments of Natural Philoſophy. @- 


| (36). 

Duzſda, fo that before he could come to the R 

he was almoſt ſpent and dead, and that very 5 
fell into a violent br Pert attended with an Eri/ipe- 
lis, which ſoon became inflam'd, and the Inflam- 
mation grew into the Purples, which gave that Mo- 
parch his Death. 

Thus while great Men ſtand on punctilios of 
Places, the nobleſt Deſigns for the public Service 
muſt prove abortive. 

All States that have been eminent for boldly af- 
ſerting their Liberties, have been zealous for the 
_ eftabliſhed Religion. Socrates in Athens, loft his 
Life under Pretence of having taught Principles 
deſtructive of the Worſhip of his Country; even the 
Romans, a great and brave People, were very teligi- 


dus. They never undertook a War, or Battle, or 


made a League without the Direction of their Gods 
and pioufly conſulting their Augurs. But to go to the 
Chilaren of Iſrael, a People receiving Liberty from 
God himſelt, they never aſſembled in the Field, be- 
fore they had aſked Counſel of God, or if they did, 

they conſtantly found their Puniſhment in their 
Neglect. The League they made with the Gibeo- 
rites, was done without conſulting the divine Ora- 
cle, and therefore condemned, 

But here where the pureſt Religion i is eſtabliſh- 
ed, Atheiſts write publicly againſt it, though with 
a8 little Reaſon and ſound Argument as Mod 
It is almoſt a Scandal to make a ſincere Profeſſion 
of Religion, the Cenſure of Hypocriſy is the leaſt 
Evil you incur with thoſe very Men, who are even 
moſt clamorous for the Church. Sorry we are to 
7 it, ſome of the Clergy themſelves ſhew the 
Way to Infidelity, and by looſe Lives, Pride, 

hard Heartedneſs, Want of Charity by an unfor- 
givi 15 Temper, Avarice, Drunkenneſs, Lewdneſs 
and Prophaneſs, leyel the Honour of the Temple 


with the Duſt. They advance ſuch ſtrange and 


monſtrous 


EM 
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Times of Popery were obliged to read 
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monſtrous Doctrines, as if to be à pod Chriſtian, 
4 Man muſt ceaſe to be a Man, and chat only 
Slaves can be ſaved. The Prieſts even in the 


Gama to the People, fo us to apprize them of the 
Rights and Liberties which de 0 the Land 
had given them. In ſhort, if thoſe Gentlemen 

change their manmer of Living, and would 
teach us to love one another, we ſhould all be ſoon 
ſtians. But by the Methods taken of preaching 
up new Doctrines, not to be found in the Epiſtles 


or Goſpels, we ſhall never be able to tell when we 


fhall come to the End of our Belief. - 
The next Thing to Religion is that of the 
Love of our Country which, a Man beft ſhews by 


| firenuouſly ſupporting its Rights and Privileges. 


But we are fickle to a Proverb in every Thing 
what we adored Yeſterday, we hate and abuſe 
to Day. No Services to the Public, no Bene- 
fit to his Country can protect the preateft 
Hero from inſolent Reproaches ; nor any Trea- 


chery ſo flagrant as to ſtop an Applauſe of a Per- 


fon in Vogue; but his Satisfaction of Succe muſt 
certainly find fome Alloy, when he reflects that 
the Countinuance of his Glory is of ſo ſhort a 
Duration, that thoſe who worſhipped him as the ri- 
ſing Sun To-day, will ſhew greater Joy and Sa- 


tisfaction when he ſets To-morrow. 


But this Variety and changeful Temper of the 


| Britons, is not confined to political and religious. 


Opinions, but extends even to our Habits, Food 
and the like. We are always prepoſterous in our 
Faſhions : Sometimes the Ladies build up their 
Head three Stories high; then of a Sudden they 
change their Minds, and inſtead of it put on 
a little Slip of Linnen flat en their Heads, __ | 
Cod; t ey 
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they carry a great Number of Yards of Silk in 


their Petticoats; and wear large Hoops ſix Yards 
round, beſides garniſhing their Legs with white 
Stockings, and, that they be more conſpicuouſſy 
ſeen, wear ſhort Petticoats. The Men will have 
large Tye and Bagg Wigs in the Summer, and 
Tupee and Night-cap Wigs, and many other 
Sorts, in the Winter. But in Greece and Rome, 
the People were conſtant in their Garments, every 
Age and Nation had Habits which they wore, and 
never varied upon any Conſideration whatever. 
The ſame Inconſtancy we find in our Food, 
good Engliſh Beef and Joints of Mutton were in 


. Eſteem among our Anceſtors, who were Zealats 


for Liberty and Law. Nay, we had a King once, 


ſo juſtly indulgent to Engliſh Beef, that, as a ſin- 


gular Mark of his liking the Meat, he placed 
on a Joint of it the Military Honour of Knight- 
hood; and it has been ever ſince called a Sir Loin 
of Beef ; ſo that by its hereditary Title, we are apt 
to think it above the Knight Batchelor, and the 
more ſo, - becauſe the ſame King gave Riſe to the 
Knights Baronets, of which Order we take this to 
be. Some of our modern Politicians would have 
him thought the Son of a Butcher, as Virgil told 
Auguſtus, that he was of a Baker, for his great 
Paſſion for Bread, ſince he generally expreſs'd his 
Bounty in Donations of that Kind. | 
Now you cannot Dine with a great Man, but 


you will have in every Diſh on the Table, ſome 
little French Kickſhaws, where the Fleſh is ſo diſ- 


guiſed, that it puzzles an ordinary Capacity to dif- 
cover what the Ground-work is ; whilſt the old 
Engliſh Sir Loin is baniſhed to the Side-board. We 
know not but that this great Alteration of our Food 
and French Cooks (with the Aſſiſtance of French 
Taylors, French Peruque-makers, and French Va- 
Fs lets 
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lets*) has * the French Intereſt as much as 
any Thing elſe, except the French Gold. For if 
our Nutriment be according to our Food, we know 
* At this Day it is carried to a much greater Height: For, 
there is another- Miſchief, many believe the Nation has laboured un- 
der for ſome Years, that has not been Cie confidered'; 1 
mean, where great Miniſters of State, Captain Generals of Ar- 
mies, Ae of Fleets, and other Perſons intruſted with the 
Afairs of the Government, entertain French Yalets in their Ser- 
vice, during the Time wwe are at War with France. Pray, do 
not theſe great Perſonages, after they have read their Diſpatches, 
often put them in their Pockets, or lay them upon their Tables either 
in their Dreſſing-room or Cloſets? And has it not been known, that 
ſometimes they have gone out in a hurry, and forgot to lock them 
up ? Beſides, when they are dreſſing how frequently are their par- 
ticular Friends with them, ſpeaking of ſeveral important Matters 
in the Preſence of theſe Men : May not a Ward accidently drop con- 
cerning Schemes that are then concerting againſt the French; in 
ſhort, might not an artful Valet, from reading his Lord's Papers, 
and what he might gather from looſe Hints, gain a 4 77 Know- 
lege of the whole to be tranſacted, that were then believed to be ſe- 
cretly carrying on, and thereby diſcover them to his Countrymen, and 
fo put them on their Guard, as to render abortive what were 

25 to have been put in Execution. 

ndeed at Times —wve may receive ſome Comfort from reading the 

Newiepapers, that our Fleets are returned Home in ſafety from the © 

Coaſt of France, having failed in their Attempt to ſurprize the 

Places they were deſtined to; and at laſt concludes the News auri- 

ter, by Way of Sneer, thus ended the firſt ſecret Expedition. If 

any ſhould afterwards be ſuſpected of not doing their Duty, it may 
be likewiſe poſſibly ſeen in the ſame papers, that ſuch a one and 
ſuch a one were tried by a Court Martial, at a very great Expence 
to the Nation, and ended in his, or his Acquital. | 


A Martial Court, fhall try their Brother's Cauſe, 
And they'll acquit him — for they have martial Laws. + 
| | See Prejudice detected. 


But, to conſider the Point a little further, as to what might 
encourage a French Valet to be a Traitor to his Britiſh Maſter : 
He may be an Exile, and by his Perfidy ' obtain a Pardon, 
and a confiderable Reward. Suppeſing the French Yalet's Caſe not 
ſ bad, has he not quitted his Country, either upon Account that 
he could not live there, or to better his Fortune, that is where they 
are Papiſts, as many of them are? Is it not natural for a Man to 
think of returning to his oaun Country, in order to end his. Days, 
as ſoon as he has gained what he propoſed from quitting it? Wal 
he not be much better received if be has, during the Time of his reſi- 

| | ding 


not but that eating thus always French, males us 
think and act French, The old Lacederpaniens 
were conſtant. to their black Broth, and when they 
altered their Food they altered their Manners. In 
Fact it is plain, that this Inconſtancy of Temper is 
another Cauſe for the Groans of Great Britain. 
Our Paſſion for the French is now grown to 
ſuch a Height, that nothing will do with many, 
but ſending their Children to be educated in France, 
and we are credibly informed, that there are now 
an infinite Number of Britiſb Children at School in 
divers Parts of that Country, under Pretence of 
their having a better Opportunity of learning the 


French Language and Manners. Confider not only 


what large Sums of Money are ſpentabroadowing to 
this Infatuation of the People, as well as the Danger 
of having their Children drawn in to forſake the Pro- 
teſtant Religion and turn Papiſts; and whenever that 
is the Caſe, which we are afraid is very often, theſe 
Perſons upon their Return to their native Country, 
| | | | city 


ding among us diſcovered ſame 2 Secret that had proved uſeful 
poy native Country ? From all which, and many other Conſider- 
ations, theſe Sort of Men are, by ſeveral of the ſenſible Part of 
this Nation, loaked upon as fo many Spies. - Pray let us enquire how 
the French behave to the Engliſh: Do am of their Generals, 
or Miniſters of State, entertain, in their Service, any of our Coun- 
trymen in ſo near a Capacity as awe do theirs, eſpecially at the Time 
they are at War with us ? «we believe no Man canfhew an Inſtance 

= | 
1 But not to leave this Subject without expręſing our Hopes of far- 
ing an Ad paſſed, to make it High Treaſon for any Miniſters of 
State, Generals of Armies, or in Sort any Perſon int1uficd 
with the Affairs of the Government, to entertain French Yalets in 
their Services, even though they marry Engliſh Women during the. 
Time awe are at War awith that Country. If ſuch a Law was 
made, and ftrifly put in Execution, it is not to be doubted but aue 
hall fron become as remarkable for tranſacting our Afﬀairs with 


 Secreſy as the French did theirs in the laſt War. As to thoſe 


«who are ſo thoroughly frenchified, that they cannot live withaut 

fuch Sort of Servants, let them, in the Name of God, go and. 

— in France, and, to w/e the old Britiſh Saying, Joy go with 
M. £ 


1 
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can be conſidered in no other Light by all true 
Britons, than ſo many Enemies —— This Evil 
has been growing for ſome Time; but however, 

G wie 


e French have been gaining Ground in Britain for many 
| Tears, but much more fince te laft War, they are pou: great 
FavouRITEs with ſeveral, that there is ſcarce a conſiderable 
Village within 20 Miles of London without a French Boarding- 
School in it, I wa- ng by Billingſgate the other Day, and 
accidentally overheard a pretty Diahgue between a Fiſh Woman 
and another; Pray bow does Miſs, ſays the Enquirer, go on «with 
her Learning? Moff delightfully, anſwered Madam; particularly 
in her Dancing and French: At what Boarding-Schoul? at 
replied the Fiſh Woman; and the 1 liflentd wwith great 
Attention, I could not hear one Word of Miſs's improving herſelf in 
that æobich was accounted heretofore very proper for ſuch Ladies to 
learn, in order to make them good Houſewives. In the midſt of their 
Diſcourſe, the Fiſh Woman obſerving me near her Stall, cryed, 
«what do you want, Maſter ? On Jaying not any Fiſh, ſhe replied, 
you had better go about your Buſineſs. From thence, I proceeded to 
an Alehouſe in the Neighbourhood, and there 1 obſerved ſeveral 
Politicians in c/o/e Converſation as to what paſod in the laft War 
in Flanders; and found one and all, giving high Commendations 
of the French, both in Reſpe to their being able Engineers, and 
the ben of Soldiers: How, ſays your Servant ? What, better than 
the Britiſh and Iriſh? Surely, /ays a very meagre Fellow, you are very 
litth acquainted with Military Affairs: Did not the French in 
one Campaign, gain almoſt all Flanders? For my own Part, con- 
tinues he, all my Children ſhall learn not only the French Lan- 
guage, but their Faſhions; and that they may be the better initiateN 
in both, I will ſend my Daughters to St. Omer's, and my Sons to 
Paris; and in that T ſhall follow the Example of that great and 
good Alder man, whoſe Children may truly be ſaid to walk, 
tread, and dance better than any Citizens Children in London. 
Hearing this, and believing theſe honeft Men had been impoſed * 
upon, thro) the Artifice of ſome wicked Enemies to the 7 77 
of our Country, I endeavoured to beau them how abſurd ſuch 
Proceedings were, and the Injury the Public muft ſuſlain, from 
Britons /ending their C bildren to be educated in Popiſh Countries: 
They rejected what I had to offer with Contempt. So finding them 
obſlinately bent on ſupporting what they had aſſerted, I leſt them to 
run on as they thought proper. | 
From thence a Boat carried me to Whitehall: After taking a 
Walk in the Park, I ſhaped my Way to Soho; about 8, I ſeaied 


myſelf in the Company of ſeveral French Refugees. Nothing was 


talked 
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we have ſeen with Pleaſure an Article in the Pub- 
lic Papers, that next Seſſions of Parliament an 


Ad would be moved for, to reſtrain Perſons from 
ſend- 


talked of but the Grandeur of Paris, of the French, and their Su- 
periority to the Engliſh ; in bort, they were ſo extravagant in their 
Commendations, that inſtead of making me angry, ſet me a Laugh- 
ing, and put me in Mind of what Sir Richard Steele obſerved, as 
to the Behaviour of theſe Refugees in his Time. Notwith- 
ſtanding they had met with fuch Lenity from good Queen Anne, 
and the Britiſh Nation, after they were drove to ſeek Shelter 
among us, from the cruel Perſecution of LEWIS XIV. even 
then they could not help ſpeaking in Favour of their Grand Mo- 
narch, when they heard the Engliſh had beat his Army in ſeve- 
ral Engagements. I would in my Turn have anſwered thoſe 
Gentlemen, by ſheaking of the Grandeur of the City of London, and 
of the Britiſh Nation; but as 1 found they did not ſeem incline- 
able to hear me, — azfiſted ; — and as many of them ſeemed to 
be Tradeſmen, I endeavoured to turn the Tables, by repreſenting 
haw Ady they were treated in London; far —_ p what 
the Engliſh meet with in Paris, not to ſay any Thing of Religion; 
—_— Flere a Man ſets up any Trade or Buſineſs he pleaſes ; that 
is not the Caſe in Paris: Our Countrymen there are denied, even 
tho they are what they call Catholics, in ſhort, they cannot obtain 
the Freedom of ſetting up a Trade there, unleſs they pay at leaſt 7000 
Livres. Next, I demanded of them to Sea ten Engliſh Shop- keepers 
in that City; indeed this is a Fa, ſome of our poor Wretches are 
admitted to Wark as Journeymen to their Grand Matters ; and. 
even that muſt be eſteemed as a Favour. This laft Diſcourſe {ſeeming 
more diſagreeable to my French Friends than the former, I quitted 
the Company. Upon the whole, I have taken Notice from my little 
Ob/erwations, that moſt Foreigners are fond of crying up their own, 
and depreciating our Country; yet they want to be Naturalized — 
and if awe conſider a Moment the Injury aue may ſuſſain from it, cſ- 
pecially oben they ſerve on Juries, where the Property of the Britiſh 
are concerned, is it not reaſonable to believe, that they will ra- 
ther judge according to the Laaus they" have been bred under, than 
agreeable to ours? Then ſurely, wwe cught to be cautious how ewe 
Natu ralize any Foreigners, /et their Pretences to Religion be what 
they will; now as to the French, Experience has convinced us of 
the Truth of what a Britiſh Patriot urged upon a ſolemn Occaſion : 
De French have given us their Faſhions and their Language, 
aubat now remains from them is to give — their Laws—qwhich 
God avert” | 5 

Here I fhall introduce an Extract from the Lift of Cardinal 
Woolley, <vrote by Mr. William Cavendiſh, (vh0 was 7 | 
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ſending their Children to be educated in Popyfo - 
Countries. Should no Steps be taken for that End, 
it is feared that in a few Years, it will be another 
principal Cauſe for the heavy Groans of Great Britain. 

| | G 2 The 


of the Anceſtors, as Dr. Kennet affirms, of his Grace the Du ke 
of Devonſhire, Father of the Marquiſs of Hartington, Maſ⸗ 
ter of the Horſe to his Majeſty ) touching the Direfions the 
Cardinal gave to his Servants, as to their Behaviour to Him and 
the French, during their Attendance on him in his Embaſly 10 
France; and which aue are the more induced to do, in Regard it 
aua written by one who was an Eye Witneſs of the Tranſaction, 
ſerving at that Time under the Cardinal in fo near a Capacity as 
Gentleman Uſher. The/e are his Words: * When all his Train 
© and Carriage were landed and all Things prepared for his Fourney, 
* his Grace called all his Noblemen and Gentlemen into the Privy- 
© Chamber, where, being aſſembled before him, hifaid, — 1 have 
* called you hither to declare unto you, that I would have you both 
conſider the Duty you owe to me, and the Good-will I ſemblably 
* bear to you for the ſame. Your Intendment of Service is to fur- 
* ther the Authority I have by Commiſſion from the King, which 
* diligent Obſervance of yours, I will hereafter recommend to his 
* Mazeſly, as alſo to ſhew you the Nature of the Frenchmen, 
and withal to inſtruct you in what Reverence you ſhall uſe me, 
for the high Honour of the King's We, and to inform you how © 
you ſhall entertain and accompany the Frenchmen, when you 
* meet at any Time. | 
Concerning the firſt Point, you ſhall underfiand, for divers 
* eveighty Aﬀairs of his Grace s, and for meer Advancement of 
* his Royal Dignity, he hath aſſigned me in this Faurney, to be his 
Lieutenant; what Reverence therefore belongeth to me for the 
* ſame I will ſhew you. | . 
By Virtue therefore of my Commiſſion and Lieutenanthhip, I 
* afſume, and tale upon me to be eſteemed, in all Honour and 
* Degrees of Service, as unto his Highneſs is mete and due, and 
* that by me nothing be neglected that to his State is due and apper- 
| * tinent; for my Part, you ſhall ſee that 1 will not omit one Jot 
* thereof. Therefore one of your chief Cauſes of your Aſſembly at 
* this Time, is to inform you, that you be not ignorant of your Duty 
in this; I wiſh'you therefore, as you would have my Favour, 
and alſo charge you all in the King's Name, that you do not for- 
get the ſame in Time and Place, but that every of you do obſerve 
* his Duty to me, according as you will at your Return avoid the 
* King's Indignation, or deſerve his Highneſs's Thanks ; the which 
* [will ſet forth at our Return, as each of you ſhall n ä 
# . 6 WW 
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The next Grievance that has been very juſtly 
complained of, has been that of the encouraging 


and wearing the French Manufaftories, by ſe- 


veral 


* Now to the ſecond Point, the Nature of the Frenchmen is 
« fuch, that at their fir ſt Meeting, they will be as familiar with 
jou as if they had known'you by long Acquaintance, and will 
commune with you in their French Tongue, as if you knew every 


Mord, therefore uſe them in a kind Manner, and be as familiar 


« qvuith them as they are with you; if they ſpeak to you in their na- 
© tural Tongue, ſpeak to them in _— for if you underſtand not 
© them, no more ſhall they you. » ſpeaking merrily to one of 


- + the Gentlemen, being a Welſhman, Rice, ( ow he ) ſpeak thou 
c 


© Welſh to them, and doubt not but thy Speech will be more diffi- 
© cult to them, than their French Hall be to thee. Moreover he 


© ſaid unto them all, Let your Entertainment and Behaviour be, 


© according is all Gentlemen's, in Kindneſs ; that it may be re- 
© ported after” our Departure from thence, that you were Gentle- 
* men of very good Behaviour and Humility ; that all Men may 
* know, you under ſtand your Duties to your King, and to your 
* Maſter. Thus hall you not only obtain to our ſelves great Com- 
* mendations and Praiſes, but alſo greatly advance your Prince 
* and Country. | 


« Now being admoniſhed of theſe Things, prepare yourſekves a- 


 * painft To-morrow, for then wwe purpoſe to ſet forward. Therefore 


aue his Servants being now inſtructed, and ail Things being in a 
* Readineſs, proceeded forwards the next Day, being Mary Mag- 
* dalen's Day. | Eng | 
This ſhews what an Opinion that pu and able Miniſter had, 
in reſpe to keeping up the Honour of his own Country worthy a Pa- 


triot; but now we are ſo much Frenchified, that ave ſearcely go 
. any where, without French being mix'd in Common Converſation. 
What! ſays a Blunt Fellow ; are not our Petit Maitres content to 
Hove the Old Engliſh Sir-Loin of Beef zo the Side-Board, but muff 


needs drive our Grand and Noble Language to be ſpoke only, and 


- that rarely, by the lower Claſs of People? Good God! what / 


bade our Great Men forgot that the old Romans, awherever 
they propoſed to conquer, firſt took care to introduce their Langua 

— fal. Faſhions. How do you know the Defigns of the French? 
it bebowes all viſe States to be on their Guard, — witneſs the laſt 


Rebellion. | 
1 was mentioning theſe hoſe Hints the other Day to a wvorthy 


Briton, and a Member of Pyrliament 0, avho replied, that as to 


himſelf, he was once intruſted with a Commiſſion from the Britiſh 
Court, and being introduced to one Y the French Miniſters, hat 
Neblemin /poke to him in French; he rephed in Engliſh: The 
3 | French 


* 


8 ( 45) th 
yeral Perſons of Note, in Defiance of our Laws; 
and that, even as ſome aver, in the R—— 
. P——, If the Great ſhould thus continue to en- 
courage our Rivals in Trade, to the Prejudice of 
their Native Country, it muſt certainly give Cauſe 
.for the Groans of Great Britain. Since the 
writing this we have been informed, her Royal 
Highneſs gave expreſs Orders on her Birth Day, 

that none ſhould appear at her Court, in any other 

Dreſs than thoſe of the Britiſb Manufactory. A 
moſt princely Example, deſerving the Imitation 
of every Son and Daughter in Britain. 

But now let us ſee how the Venetians acted, in 

order to promote and ſerve their Country, 
The Founders and Governors of that Republic 
were always willing, that their Subjects ſhould 
exerciſe themſelves in Voyages, and Sea-Traffick, 
believing that theſe might enrich their Country, and 
would make them known to foreign Nations; and 
indeed the very Situation of their City invited them 
to it; for, as the Inhabitants had not Lands ſuffi- 
| „ dent 


French Man ſeemed to be ſurprixed, ſay ing, Monſieur, je wous 
. 'entends pas. Why then, ſays our True Briton, aue muſt fone an 
Interpreter; and in that Manner corverſed with bim in Publick, 
vob ilſt he was tranſacting the Commiſſion he was entruſted with. 
| Quere, As certain Great Men ſeem to think, that they cannot 
Support the Grandeur of their Families without the Affiftance of 
French Servants ; why ſhould not their Prince, in order to ſupport hi: 
N Royal Dignity, employ ſuch Gentlemen likewiſe, and from Time to 
; Time ſend them his Ambaſſadors and Conſuls to the different Courts 
| 2d Ports of Europe; in regard ſuch Grandees ſeem ſo diffident 
of the Capacities of their Countrymen, —— Pray what 1. become 
of the Profeſſors of modern Hiſtory and modern Languages in our 
tuo Univerſities, which his late Majefly was ſo gracious and ge- 
nerous to inſtitute and encourage. 
i to be obſerved, that nothing here remarked is deſigned as a 
Reflection on the French Nation, but only by way of Memento to 
our own, not to loofe Sight of the juſt Obſervation of one of the An- 
tients, who ſays, he that praiſes the Manners of another Country 
Preferable to his own, muſt be confidered as an Enemy toit. 


rad 
cient to employ themſelves at Home, they fitted 
cout divers Ships to trade into all Parts of the then 
known World, in which they ſent their Gentle- 
men to learn Navigation; ſome of them re- 
maided in foreign Countries, others, after they had 
ſufficiently improved themſelves, and were grown 
rich, returned to their native Country to ſettle, 
end the Income of their Eſtates, and be uſeful to 
the Commonwealth. Very good Policy, the true 
Way to enrich and make their own Country happy, 
and worthy of Imitation. But what can be ſaid 
of ſuch of our Gentry, Nobility, Sc who carry our 
Wealth Abroad, and come impoveriſh'd Home? 
But now to ſpeak of ſome miſchievous Practices. 
Jt has been remarked by ſeveral, that within 
theſe 40 Years, horrid Offences have been more 
openly and notoriouſly committed among us, than 
formerly; particularly Murder, Forgery, writing 
Threatening Letters, and Perjury, and all of them 
to ſo great a Degree, as ſcarcely to be paralleled 
in any Hiſtory or Country. | 
1. Murder, one of the greateſt Offences, was ſa _ 
common that our Goals were filled with Perſons 
guilty of that horrid Wickedneſs; fo that beſides 
an innumerable Number of other Inſtances of 
Murder, three were committed of the deepeſt 
Dye, and by different Women, who were very 
deſervedly executed. The firſt for poiſoning her 
Huſband, the ſecond for poiſoning her own Fa- 
ther, and the third for murdering her Uncle; and 
therefore the Legi/larure, the more effectually to 
deter Perſons from being guilty of this notorious 
Crime, enacted a new Law for the further puniſh- 
ing, and inflicting additional Penalties upon ſuch 
Offenders. (*) e 5 | 2. 


* The Purport of the Ad paſſed for the farther puniſhing of 
Murder, was, that the Party convicted ſoould be Executed the 
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5 3 
2. Porgery was got to a great Height, and ſo 
PLA detected of being guilty of the Of- 
fence, that it greatly affected the Credit of the 
Nation, and loudly called for the Interpoſition of 
Parliament to ptevent the ſpreading of ſo dan- 
erous an Evi; and for that End, an A paſſed 
or further puniſhing that Crime; before which, 
it was hazardous for a Man to write his Name 
for fear it ſnould afterwards be forged. (./ 
3. The writing threatening Letters with a View 
to extort Money, was another great Offence, that 
was privately carried on in many Parts of this 
Kingdom, filled with horrid and ſhocking Imprecati- 


ons of murdering thoſe who ſhould refuſe, or ne- 


gle& to comply with their wicked Demands. This 
gave ſo great Offence and Scandal to the Nation 
in general, and were fo diſturbing to the Minds 
of the religious and virtuous Part of the People, 
that at laſt the Parliament todk it into their ſerious 
Conſideration, by uſing their beſt Endeavouts to 
put an End to 58 E 

4. The laſt Offence, Perjury, was ſo frequent 
and common, that the News Papers were filled with 
Accounts of numberlefs Perjuries () being com- 
fecond Day after Condemnation ( unle/s the Judge cob ird the 


| Cauſe, ſoould order a Repreive 3) and bei Bodies given to the 


7” 88 to be anatomiz d, wwhich, it is hoped will have @ good 
+ The Parliament, to refrain and more effofually puniſh Ofitn- 
ders, thought proper by a New Law to make the committing of 1 
gery Capital, notwwithflanding which, it is almoſt incredible to think 
the Numbers that hacve been found guilty, and Executed fince. Ie 
* By paſſing a Law 40 make this Offence alſo Capital; yar nbat 
has not been ſuffictent to deter ſeveral from purſuing their Faro 
awicked Prattices. But however, this is to be obſerved, that the 
Cs have been generally detected, tried, and publickly Ex- 
ecuted. | # 
© | Perjuries Being /o and fo greatly complain'd o, that the 
Parliament enacted a — add an additional Puniſhment io Per- 
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(48) 
mitted in one Court or other, beſides other Places, 
that it became a Reproach to the Nation, and gave 
ſo much Concern to the honeſt Part of Mankind, 
that that, as well as the other Offences laſt men- 
tioned, were juſt Cauſes for the general Groans of 
Great Britain. | N 


ons guilty of it ; befides Fine, Impriſonment, and the Pillory, the 
ta was impocuered, if he E proper, to order the Party con- 
vitted to be tranſported for ſeven Nears, and if be returned before 
the Expiration of that Time, be ſhould ſuffer Death ; but ſome 
#hought even thoſe Penalties not ſufficient, for that it ought to 
be made Capital. To this we ſball ſubjoin the Obſervation of a 
French Writer on this Head, in a Work intitled the Spirit of 
Laws, and leave the Reader to make his own Remarks 


- thereon. 


© In France the Puniſhment of falſe Witneſſes is Capital, in 
© England it is not, now to he able to judge which of thoſe two 


, © Laws is the better, «ve muſt add, that in France the Rack is 


'© wſed againſt Criminals, but not in England: that in France 
© tbe accuſed is not allowed to produce bis Witneſſes, and that they 
* very ſeldom admit of what is called juſtifying of Fatts ; in Eng- 
land they allo of Witneſſes on both Sides, Theſe three French 
* Laws form a cloſe and well connected Syſtem; and ſo do the 
© tbree Engliſh Laws, the Law of England hich does not 
© allw the racking of Griminals, has but wy little hopes of 
* drawing ooo the accuſed a Confeſſion of his Crimes, for | 
* this Reaſon it invites Witneſſes from all Parts, 4. 

* does not venture to diſcourage them by the Fear of a 
* capital Puniſhment. The French Law which has one reſource 
© move, is not — of intimidating the Witneſſes; on the 
* contrary, Reaſon requires they ſbould be intimidated, it liftens 
* only to the Witneſſes on one Side, wphich are thoſe produced by 
* the Attorney General, and the Fate of the Accuſed depends 
« intively on their Teftimony : But in England they admit Hit- 
* neſſes on both Sides, and the Affair is diſcuſſed in ſome Meaſure 
* between them ; conſequently a falſe Witneſs is there leſs dange- 
« rous, the Accuſed 4 Remedy cubich be has not in France. 
* Wherefore to determine which of thoſe Laws are moſt agreeable 


10 Reaſon, we muſt not conſider them ſingly, but compare the 


* whole toget ber. As | 
N. B. By the antient French Laws, Witneſſes were beard on 
both Sides, — ee find in the Inſtitution of St. Lewis, Book i. 
Chap. 7. that there cvas only a premunary Puniſbment againſt © 
falſe Witneſſes, 5 : 


* 


1 75 1 
Aer eg ieee ware gen dag 
wm, there 8 a new Trade, that 
Tbizf-Catchers, a fort of Vermin, who were ac- 
— all the Walks of the 
N — —.— Highway-men, Shop- lifters, Guinea- 
droppers, and the reſt; ſo that for the Value of 


ng acnang 


your Things ſtole, you might have them again. 


This was making the Breach of the Law a Trade; 
and to theſe Rogues belonged Brokers, Receivers, 
and fuch as conveyed away, returned, or fold the 
et, [ al, | 

T0 thismay be joined ae, lich bes fas 
fpread, that ſome Men <&d not ſcruple to play 
Gp, and vie with Sharpers in their Dexterity z 

has ſor many W e een 
Cauſe for 2 of Great Britain. 

There is another Misfortune that bende 
us for above an Age, we mean our Party Diviſi- 
ons, which have been carried to a very great Height. 
If we look into antient Hiſtory, we find the little 

of the ' Romans always ended in ſome- 
ching advantageous to Liberty, hut this was be- 
— the Monarchy. Ammianus Marcellinus tells 
us, that all the Diſſentions before Ceſer tended to 
the Good of the State, and afterwards to its De- 
ſtruction. But this Author is miſtaken, for 
moſt of the ' Diviſions, after the Gracchi 25 
came to | Blows, heightened their Animoſi 
till by the Incroachments of the Nobility,” and 
thee gone rer REAs er 18. : 
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pee away their Liberty, and erected /the 
ſe-of:the Cz/ars. for their Lords. Both Sides 
elamoured for ee bur the P on- 
——— the Cummon· wenlibꝭ in the Ariſta- 


pryans 
cratic Part of the Government, the. Senate; and 


Ceſar placed it in the People, or the Democratic 
Fart, by which he got them both into his Power. 
Now as to dur contending Parties, thoſe who 


' alledittimfchinTanicractalied anf uf, f bur 


ſtitution, the other who ;called themſelves pigs, 
were as loud. The Tories made it in Danger from 
the Mbigs, the Mbigs would have it the Tories 
were undermining it In] ſhort, their; Reſent- 
ments againſt each other was for, ſome, Time car- 


tied on with ſuch Animoſity, that the Papal See 


began to conceive Hopes of gaining over Briton 


once more to her Intereſt, and _ producedithe 
— — ſuppoſed to/ be wrote by a 
; 388 * JH Nw K 3.14941 153 [F963 ee po HOW 20 
eny Bi EL 1115; Ant 004 gw 11 
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| mu original in Italian, and! adireſſed. to the | 


: Pop® . Ro. by PASQUIN.., 0003 ed1 
Mailen +1 4093; nods: eint e ii 
Hk Rue am. Engl; Il, generous andiwiſt,” = 
1 Hate Chains, but do not Government de ſpiſe. 
Rights of the Crown, Tributes, and Tares they, 
— legally exacted, freely pay. 1 ing 11963 
2 they abhor, and Wrongs they ſcorn to bear 
re guided by their Judgment than their Fear: - 
Juſtice, wich them, was never held ſe evere. „ 


gd *4? »*« 


Their Bon by Tyranny was never got; 4 e 


n 


Kings are leſs fate in their unbounded: Will, 
Join d with the wretched Pow'r of e It; 1 755 8 
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_. 1193 

Eorſaken moſt, when they're moſt abſolue: 

Laus guard the Man, and only bind alit Biiaces Watt 
 Tofoftethat Guard with its worſt 1338 2 
Can never be a prudent King's Deſignn: 
What Prince would change to be a Saline! $195 oh 
Break his own Laws ſhake an unqueſtion'd Throne ! 
Conſpire with Vaſſals to uſurp his ownls 1 
Let France grow proud beneath the Tyrant's Luſt, 


While the rack'd People crawl, and lick the Duſt: 


The manly Genius of this Ifle diſdains 193 


All:tinſe Slavery, and all golden Chains. 
England to ſervile Yoke could never bow-W: * 
What Conqu'rors ne*erpreſum'd, whodaresdonow!. | 
In vain your Holineſs may rack your Brain: * 
No Son of yours that happy Iſle can gain: 
Arm'd with true Goſpel, and undaunted ed 


They guard themſolves, and keep the Worid in Awe. 
While Charles ſurvives, and Parliaments can ſit, * 
They ſcorn your Tories Swords, and Jeſuits Wit, 


It was Laid , this Piece vas vote ulter the hg | 
had gained Ground, and were got into the Mini- 
ſtry in King Gorles IId's Time, for in that Reign 
the Diſtinction of big and Tory had. its firſt riſe, 
by: which Means the former Party Diſtinctions of 
| Cavalier and Round bead, ſeemed to be almoſt for- 

got, and thus theſe Parties continued: for ſeveral | 

Years, untill another ſet of Men aroſe, who 
ping Mbig and Tory for that of Court and Coun- 
try, has ſo far-/ prevailed, - that Tory and big 
ſeems with the ſenſible Part of Mankind to he al- 
moſt buried in Oblivion. As to a third Party 
Diſtinction, the Jacobites, they for ſome | Years: 
have made a very great Noiſe, eſpecially in Britain; 
it is to be hoped they are now ſo far leſſened as to 
become very inconſiderable, and that the two other 
Parties will at leaſt ſo far unite as to uſe their ut- 


moſt Endeavours to prevent the Jacobites from 
H 2 ever 
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(8) | 
ever 2 farther footing among us s (for in 


ſhort, the Tories and the Whigs too, have at times 


accuſed each other of having favoured that Party:) 
If that ſhould be truly the Caſe,” it will greatly al- 
leviate the Groans of Great Britain. 

If we look into the Ciry, though buſy in their 
Trading and Stock-jobbing, yet they are as much 
divided in Politics, as the other more idle End of 
the Town, Court and Countty, being all the 
Cry. 

The Author of the Diſſertation -upon Parties, 
aces the.Birth of Vbig and Tory ſoon after the 
iſſolution of the long Parliament, and one of the 
Writers in the on nan, ſpeaking of theſe Par · 


ties, ſays, 

If you aſk a Whig for his Opinion of a Tory, 
he will tell you in genera he is a Facobite, or a Pa- 
pift, a Friend to Government, and againſt 


the Libertjes of the Þ People both in Church and 


| State, 


Take the Character of a Vbig in like Manner 
from a Tory, and you will hear him deſcribed to 
be a Man of Republican Principles, a Preſbyterian, 
and 2 ſworn Enemy to the Church of ZEayland, 
and the regal Prerogative ; nay, its well for him, 
if he is not ſet forth as a downright Atheiſt or 
OY and 'an Enemy to all een what- 

ver 

But will either a Whig or a Tory, if you put 


the fame Queſtion ſeparately to them, acknowlege 


theſe Characters to be juſt, or adopt ſuch Princi- 

les as their own ? No, there is not we believe one 
in a Hundred of either Party who would not deny 
them in the 'moſt ſolemn Manner, and exclaim 
very loudly againſt ſuch yncharnable Treat- 
ment. 


| ( ) 
1 4 : j £4 : 8 48 3 "4 | b 7 ; ; 


Ye Whigs and Tories thus it fares with you, 
When Party-Rage too wannly you purſue z 
Then both club Nonſenſe, and impetuous Pride, 
nd Folly joins whom Sentiments divide. 
ou vont your Spleen, as Monkeys when they paſs, 
_ Scratch at the mimic Monkey in the Glaſs; _ 
While both are one; and henceforth be it known, 


Pools of both Sides, thall ſtand for Fouls alone. 


— «« But there is one Circumſtance, with relation to 


Dr. Swift ſums up the Account in reſpect to the 


4 Parties, which I take to be of all other the moſt 
1 pernicious in a State z and I would be glad any 
« Partizan would help me to a tolerable Reaſon, 
that becauſe Clodius and Curio happen to agree 
« with me in a few ſingular Notions, I. muſt 
« therefore blindly follow them in all: Or, to 
s ſtare it at beſt, that hecauſe Bibulus the P 
Man is perſuaded that Clodius and Curb do 
* ly propoſe the good of their Country as their 
* chief End; therefore Bibulus ſhall be whally 
guided and governed by them in the Means 
* and Meaſures towards it. It is enough for Bi- 
© bulus and the reſt of the Herd, to ſay,” without 
further examining, I am of the Side with Clo- 
« dins, or I Vote with Curio? Are theſe pro 
Methods to form and make up what they think 
fit to call the united Wiſdom of the Nation? 
« Is it not poſſible, that upon ſome Occaſions 
«© Clodius may be bold and inſolent, borne away 
e by his Paſſion, malicious and revengeful? That 
« Curio may be corrupt, and expoſe to Sale his 
& Tongue or his Pen? I conceive it far dete 
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414 
uh; Digniey both of human Nature and human Rea- 


4 ſon, to be engaged in any Patty, the — pp 
, ſible ſoever, upon ſuch "__ Conditions. 


2 2 or nin 25140 £ but 2X £1 WY: + ＋ 
10 ſhort, — ee 
cartied' itheir/Il}-will-to ſuch Lengths, that they 


| would not-read- the Papers written by each other, 


V that the Miniſtry had little Cauſe to give them 


ſelves much Concern about the Miſchief chat either 
coud do by their Writing, ſince” there has not 
been we believe; one Convert made to either Side 


I by the Pen, ſince the Revolution. g 
Bnut this is to be obſerved, if a Man of of publi ic 


Spirit ſhould be ſtirred up to ſpeak the "Truth; Je 


* ten to onę but he makes both Sides his Enemies, 


Party in Power to oppreſs him with Proſecu- 

20 the Party in Diſtreſi, to leave him to 

y himſelf, and if the fallen Party ever tiſe 

to 2 he that has been the beſt Advobate 
for it, is ſure to meet with Neglect inſtead of a 
Reward, as is evident from various Inſtances, ſome 
of which have been already taken Nòtice of; and 
here we ſhall add one Caſe more, that of the ve: 
rend Mr; Samuel Jobhnſon; who did not only vfite 
better than any other, and with greater Boldnefs 
againſt Popery and arbitrary Power, but ſuffered 
more barbarous Inhumanity for the Cauſe, and yet 
after the Revolution, had nothing left him but his 
own Virtue for his Reward. Such Treatment 
fome think is ſufficient to cut off all Zeal for the 
public Welfare of our Country, and leave nothing 
to Great ne in her Miſeries, but ber hoiplcfs 


Groans.” 
Next 


Fits has been ſo common a : Cafe, that it's fer ting any one 
ſhould repine at it; yet a Man who loves his Country, ought not to be 
diſcouraged from ſerving it upon all lawful Occaſions, for trutit is, 
Virtus has its own Reward, A Perſon lived in a V ilage for ſee. 


vera Tears i ingreat Friendſhip with bis Neighbours, and a _ 
| plain 


ments, and to puniſh O 


! 


ta) 


© Next, to ſpeak: of that which greadhy usch 
_ 


che lower Olafs of People, the taking Rec 
=ances for ' petty Aſſaults, and returning theme 
the pre wig after = Parties have yer each 
other Releaſes. — This ocoaſions great Expences; 
and often cauſes” the Defendants to employ" low 
Sollicitors, who. take Money under Pretenee of 
getting the Recognizances diſcharged, and tos 
often omit it, tho, to raiſe that very Money, ehe 
poor Men frequently pawn their Cloaths, beſides 
running in Debt and neglecting their Buſineſs, and 
being once behind- hand rarely recover, and, in the 
End, either the Marſbalſea, or ſome other Priſon, 
falls to their unhappy Lat, whilſt the Pariſhes arg 
burthened with their miſerable Families. 
This isnot all; the Recognizances, not being dif- 
charged, are eſtreated and ſome Time after (nay 


mam of them as avel] as by, the Public, and laid the Foutdati 


Dn none would appear; which we deny, becauſe the 
Party would be liable not only to have the Recognizanceeſtrea- 


to prevent eſtreating hoe peg. where there are no Indict- 
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( 56 ) 
— W be hoped, where Men in Offices 
encourage mercileſs Proceedings upon old or new 
Forfeitures, they would be ſo good as to hang up 
in their Cloſets, by Way of Memento, the Pictures 
80 Empſon and Dudley, who acted the like Parts 
in King Heury VIlth Time, and even pretended 
to have an Authority for what they did; but that 
would not do, for in the next Reign they met with 
their deſerved Fate by the Hands of the Common 
Executioner. And ſays the Hiſtorian, — Their 
Names will ſtand infamous upon Record as long as 
the Britiſb Annals remain.“ 
The next Complaint has been the Expences at» 
tending Law-ſuits, chiefly owing. to two Cauſes. - 
I. The Fees paid in uſeleſs Offices We do not 
mean thoſe which relate to the carrying on the 
Buſineſs, drawing up the away was. Recording 
the Judgments, or proper to ort the Hanau 
Dis of the che of Jultice, 
II. The large Stamp Duties unknown to our An- 
» ceſtors further greatly inhance the Charges of a Suit, 
which if taken off, and the uſeleſs Offices purchaſ- 
ed in by the Public, and all Cauſes for 200. of under, 
determined by Civil Bill, asin Ireland, the Complaint 
would ſoon ceaſe—but as there is little or no Hopes 
of any ſuch Redrefs in our Time, all that can be ſaid, 
the Perſons who act fairly and honeſtly in their 
Profeſſion, muſt continue to bear with Patience, 
as they have hitherto done, both the Blame and the 
Loſs. Tor it is a juſt ane that Pen 
en 
9 reat Lord hw as nk, as Lord Shafiſpury, evere a- 
A ing for old Debts : Theſe are the Ward of the latter to 


| Mr. Baron Thurland when he was ſworn into ve) Office. 
„Let me recommend to you, fo to m e the s Fuſtice 
& and Revenue as the King may 4 oft Prof , perf Na 
ib leaſt Vexation. Rating. for old Debts, the Number of Informa- 
* tions, Projects upon Concealments, 1 could not find in the eleven 
% Years Experience I have had in this Court, ever to advantage 
« the Crown. But ſuch Proceedings have, for the moſt Part, de- 
% Avered up the King's good Subjects into the Hands of the avorſ} 
% of Men. See the — in the Lives of the Chancellors, 


„ (5) 

Men meet with-Hardſhips they too frequently re- 
flect on thoſe who are often as much Sufferers as 
themſelves, owing to their not underſtanding the 
Source from whence the Evil ſprings ; and whilſt 
Men thus remain in Ignorance, no wonder they 
cry out againſt the Practiſers of the Law, when 
they miſcarry. in their Cauſes.  — 
Now we are ſpeaking of the Proceedings in the 
Courts of Juſtice, and the Expences attending 
Law-Suits, it muſt be owned, that of all our Laws, 
thoſe of Debt are the moſt prepoſterous, for the 
Inſolvent and Miſerable are ſent to ſtarve in a Goal, 
though their Misfortunes did not ariſe through their 
Neglect; yet are they treated no better than thoſe _ 
that have uſed the utmoſt Art to cheat and defraud 
their Creditors; the Law having made no Diſtinction 
or Proviſion for their Relief, ſave that in Bankruptcies 
and of Debts, under 1004. In the mean Time ſeve- 
ral who could pay what they owed, ride at Liberty 
in their Coaches with Impunity; the honeſt Cre- 
ditors being often deterred from entering their Ac- 
tions, leaſt the Remedy ſhould prove worſe than 
the Diſeaſe ; ſhould ſome be ſo hardy as attack 
them at Law, the Way of coming at the Goods 
and Effects of their powerful Debtors are frequent- 
ly attended with very diſcouraging Difficulties, 
well known to thoſe who are experienced in Mat- 
ters of that Nature. It is true, we have ſeveral 
good Laws enacted which ſome compare to the 
Reſolutions of the German College, that generally 
lie dormant, and are ſeldom or ever put in Execu- 
tion; if that is really the Caſe, ſurely it muſt raiſe 
the Greans of Great Britain. 

In fact, it is greatly to be lamented, that the poor 
honeſt Debtor's deplorable Caſe has not been ſeriouſly 
taken into Conſideration (both here and in Ireland) 
and ſome proper — propoſed for their 

| Re- 


(38) . 
Relief: How glorious would it be, if ſome of our 
great and good Patriots would beſtow a little of 
their Time in drawing up Heads of a Bill for that 
End, which if paſſed into a Law, would not only be 

the Means of inducing ſeveral well inclined Debtors 
to return to their native Country, but alſo the clear- 
ing our Goals of the miſerable and pay 6. and 
thereby make them uſeful to the State, for it can- 
not be denied fince all the Aſſylums ate taken away 
(except the Verge of the Court) that agreat Number 
of Artificers and Manufacturers are daily fiying 
into foreign Countries to avoid the Miſeries of a 
Priſon. The Dangers the Nation has ſuffered and 
now ſuffers therefrom, are to obvious too need any 
Comment. In ſhort, many have thought if there was 
no holding to Bail for Debt as in other Countries, it 
would be better, except in extraordinary Caſes, ſuch 
as where the Debtor had been guilty of ſome groſs 
Impoſition on his Creditor, or was endeavouring to 
run away; wherever that appeared, why ſhould he 
not be treated as a Criminal, impriſoned as ſuch, 
and not ſuffered to be let into the ſame Ward 
with thoſe who fell to Decay through unavoidable 
Misfortunes, let his Condition of Life be what it will. 

There is ſtill more Danger in the chuſing of 
our Legiſlators, than ro get . good Laws paſſed 
and put in Execution. The ſeveral Acts of Par- 
liament againſt Bribery and Corruption in Elec- 
tions, make it plain that there has been Bribery 
and Corruption; and what has been, may be. 


The vaſt Sums of Money which Candidates fpend - 


to be elected would perſuade us, that a public Spi- 
rit is not fo loft as ſome imagine, ſince ſo many 
ſtrive who ſhall pay moſt to be put into a Condi- 
tion to ſerve their Country, not themſelves. *Tis 
ſaid, that he that will buy Juſtice will fell 
it. But the Caſe is otherwiſe, the Members can- 

| | : | not 


. (59) 

dot get any Thing fairly by being choſe, and it is 
impoſſible to believe, that ſo many Men of E- 
ſtates would be at that Expence to purchaſe a Bribe 
from Court. To be ſure, if there are ſuch Men 
in Being, it would be the eaſieſt and ſureſt Way of 
| linking the Liberties. of Britain. Indeed we have 
heard of a Parliament, that had fate a long while 
under the Suſpicion of being bribed by Penſions and 
Places, but then to ckarthemſelves from that Impu- 
tation, they made an unanimous Vote, that it ſhould 
be Expulſion of the Houſe for any Member to en- 
joy either Place or Penſion from the Crown, ſo 
that this upon ſecond Thoughts, may perhaps be 
no Cauſe for the Groans f Great Britain. 
The want of the natural Ties of Humanity and 
Affection, the Band of human Society, eſpecially 
in a free State, is of dangerous Conſequence, ſorry 
, we are to ſay it, here the Father diſintereſts the 
Son, and throws him off to Miſery and Contempt 
for the very Frailties he learnt in his Infancy and 
indulged in his Youth ; and which he had all 
along experienced in himſelf, The Voice of Na- 
ture will not-touch him. The Relation of Blood, 
which ſhould be the Reaſon of Men's uniting in 
Juſtice and Love, is often the Cauſe of Diſ- 
union and Hatred, none being generally worſe 
Friends than Brothers and Brothers, Siſters and 
Siſters z and the nearer Kin the greater Enemies. 
But formerly it was a common Saying among Bri- 
tons, when two Men ſhewed an uncommon Re- 
ſpect far ane another, that they loved as Brothers; 
now on the contrary, when two Men hate 
and deſpiſe each other, it is ſufficient to fay 
the fame as if they were Brothers and born 
of ene Woman; nay, even Marriage, the 
Foundation of the State, that ſhould join Hearts 
as well as Bodies, has i no Force; the very 
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is another Cauſe for the Groans of Great Britain. 
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(@a) 


being Huſband and Wife frequently. puts an End 
to the moſt violent Love: This being the Caſe, what 
can be the Conſequence, but Diſguſt, Strife and 


Separation? In fact, there is rarely any Diffe- 
rence or Diſtinction of Mankind, other than what 


is meerly nominal. We call: Couſins, "Nephews 
Nieces, Brothers, Siſters, Mothers, Fathers; but 
the ſacred Endearment annexed to thoſe Names 
in the early Days of the World, is loſt; Money is 
generally preferred to all manner of E Duties; which 


A Gentleman very juſtly remarks—That there | 
is ſcarce any one Act in a Man's whole Life ſo ſo- 
lemn, or of more Conſequence, and yet there are 
few that are executed with leſs due Conſideration 

than the making of a Will, which ought not to be 
executed without a great Regard toAffinity, Huma- 

nity, and Juſtice. Now as to Affinity, it ought 
never to be forgot; and though the next Heir may 
be a wild and profligate Perſon, his Children may 
not tread in his Steps; and though it may be pru- 


dent to keep a Son or Daughter, who has married 


contrary to the Inclinations of a Parent, at a Di- 
ſtance, during the Minority of other Children, yet 
the Law of the Land leaves every one, who is at 
Age, to chooſe for themſelves, nor does the 
Scripture any where countenance the diſinheri- 
ting a Child; on the contrary, the Jews were 
tied up from Seding their Eftates for any longer 
Term than the Jubilee, at which Time they were 
to return to the Families that originally poſſeſſed 
them. As to Humanity, it is the Duty of every 
Chriſtian to forget and forgive, and indeed it is 


their higheſt Intereſt ſo to do; for on that expreſs 
Condition, we are taught to —_—_— Forgiveneſs 


at the laſt great ai off 


Since 


+ V ( 61 ) RE os 
Since Men have latterly been more prone to act 
unnaturally by one another, eſpecially Relations, 
than formerly, as fully 2 from the Wills 
of many who are dead. Some Gentlemen have 
thought it would be of Service to the Public, if 
our Courts of Judicature were impowered to inſpect 
the Wills of deceaſed Perſons, and where they ap- 
| peared to be unnatural, to ſet them aſide and con- 
ſider ſuch Teſtators in no other Light than if they 
died Inteſtate; ſome ſuch Law would ſoon de- 
ſtroy thoſe infamous Creatures called Legacy Hun- 
ters, a Race of Men as much to be deteſted and 
abhorred as a common Informer for Lucre, and 
poſſibly might be the Means to deter cruel Pa- 
rents and Relations from making unjuſt Wills, eſ- 
ecially when they knew the Courts of Judicature 
- bad Power to ſet them aſide: This put us in Mind 
of a Paſſage in the Travels of Cyrus, which we 
| ſhall here ſubjoin. i „ 
There was in Egypt, a ſort of Juſtice un- 
©. known in other Countries: As ſoon as a Man 
„ had yielded his laſt Breath he was brought to a 
* Trial, and the public Accuſer was heard againſt 
„ him. In Caſe the Behaviour of the Deceaſed 
had been culpable, his Memory was branded, 
and he was refuſed Burial. If he was not con- 
*© victed of any Crime againſt the Gods and his 
„Country, he was entombed with Marks of Ho- 
„ nour, and a Panegyric made upon him without 
*« mentioning any Thing of his Birth or Deſcent.” 
Theſe Proceedings have very juſtly given Cauſes 
for Complaint; ſtill there is another | pernicious 
Vice practiſed among us, and which is in the 
greateſt Vogue with ſeveral (we mean Gaming) that 


frequently gives Admiſſion toSharpers, even into the 
greateſt 


ha 
greateſt Houſes, and we wiſh we could fay, not 
into the greateſt Families.“ 5 tt 
Gaming. may juſtly be faid to proceed from that 
curſed Fountain of Idleneſs, ſays an old Author; 
Whe+ vi BY | a 
Ne Vice of Gan, though fo many Laws Bae been lately 
anade axginf , is privately carried on to a Ham Height. 
Ja. ane of the Letters in the Turkiſh Spy, ali of thei Danger 
. ＋ Gaming, the Author gives us the following methodical 
| * 45 rs | 2 
- He That inthe Province of Queintong, 4 certain Noble- 
Man, — ſerved in the Wars, 2 * reat Fame and 
Honoxr, vas envied by one of his Neighbours, auba likewwi/e had 
been a Captain and much in Fawour at Court. Their Emulation 
carried them to many ill Offices, and at laſ to open Defiance. The 
Emperor being made fenfible of the Hatred that was between thoſe 
po Officers, and being wuxcilling their Fury ſhould precipitate them 
to the Ruin of each other, beeame himſelf an Arbitrator of their 
1 rel, laying bis Commandi on them to embrace and eat loge- 
her, which is an afſured Token of Reconciliation and Friendbbip in 
that Country. They cbeyed the Will of their Sovereign. But ſit- 
ting up late one Night at Dice, it was the Captain's ill For tune to 
Hoſe all he bad to the Nobleman. Mad at his unlucky Chances, and 
m Hopes to retrieve his Loft, be fends for his Wife and three young 
Sons, whom with himſelf he pawns to the Nobleman for — 
Cerable 2 and falls afreſh to play: But Fate was his 
Enemy; he all. Whereupon in Deſpair, he flabs his Wife 
and three Children, and lafily falls on his Sword; glorying that he 
and his Family pould thus efcape hated Captivity to his old 


| 3 Saying of the holy Doctor and Leader of the Muſ- 
ſulman Armies, the chaſte Oſman, A little Spark will (et a 
whole City on Fire. Aud the Roman Satirift has obſerved, that 
+ no Man becomes wicked all at once. Think then with thyſelf}, 
it is for this Rea/an the Meſſenger of God has farbid Gaming to the 
rue faithful ; not as a Thing in itſelf neturally Evil, but only mo- 
rally ſo, as it is a Step to the greateſt Vices. For while aus capti- 
vate ourſelves to chance, axe 54 our Authority over our Paſſions ; 
«ve ftand or fall at the uncertain caſt of the Dice e We are Slaves 
to. the feebleſt Wiſhes, which if they ſucceed not, we grow furious, 
profligate and impious ; baniſhing all Prudence, Temperance and 
Fuſtice, we become impudent, and fit for the blackef! Crimes. 
Thus far my Author, <whom ſome Critics may not allow to have 
Zern a Mahometan ; but if they allow him to have reaſoned well, 
and folliau his good Advice, it is all that is aimed at. 


+ Nemo repente fuit turpiſſimus. 


Ju v. 


| <Q TR” ; 

a Vice, which though common among us, is yet 
as blameworthy, as any other Imperfection, ſee- 
ing the Foundation is laid either upon Lucre, Co- 
vetouſmeſs, or Loſs of Time; nor is this all, for 
it often produces Quarrels, Murders, Blaſphemies, 
and other horrid Offences, beſides overthrowing of 
antient Houſes and good Families, which ſufficient- 
ly teſtify how highly prejudicial this infamous 
Practice is to Society, which was fo abhorred by 
the Sages of Antiquity, that Chilon being ſent from 
the Lacedemonians to Corinth to negotiate a League 
with them, but finding the Rulers playing at 
Dice, he returned home without ſpeaking of his 


Commiſſion, ſaying, That he would not flain 


the Glory of the Spartans with fo great an Tono- 
miny, as to join them in League with Dice- 
Players. ö 

How many Ages have our Forefathers paſſed 
over and never heard one Word of fo un- 
happy an Paſtime. The Lydians were the firſt 
Inventors of Games, but it was when their Coun- 
try was greatly reduced for want of Proviſions, 
and that cauſed them to ſpend their Time in 
gaming, that they might the better reſiſt Hunger, 
and this they did every other Day whilſt they faſt- 
ed, and rhat for 28 Years, whereby they 
preſerved their Country from a general Famine : 
But now-a-days we fee that Men are fo far from 
making an Atonement for this Crime by Faſting, 
that it is generally followed with all kind of Diſſo- 
luteneſs, Riot and Debauchery. 


Alphonſus, Son to Ferdinand King*of Spain, or- 


dered his Courtiers (and ſet the Example in 
his own Family) not to preſume to play for any 
Money, either at Cards or Dice, or give their Con- 


ſent to any ſuch Play in their Houſes, upon Pain of 


forfeitingtheir Wages for one Month, and — 
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| ( 64 ) : 
forbidden toenter into the Royal Palace for another 
Month and a Half. 
The Poet in a Piece publiſhed the other Day, 
reminds the Great, how neceſſary it is for them by 
their Actions, to ſet good Examples to their Inferiors. 
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Serv. Where lies the Merit of your Labours, 
To curb the Follies of your Neighbours; . 
Deter the Gambler, and prevent his 
Confed' rate Arts to gull the Prentice. 

Unleſs you could yourſelf deſiſt, 

From Hazard, Faro, Brag and Whiſt; 
Unleſs your Philoſophic Mind, 

Can from within Amuſement End, 

And give at once to Uſe and Pleaſure, 
That truly precious Time, your Leiſure ; 

In vain your buſy Thoughts prepare, 
Delightful Sepulchres of Care: 

The downy Couch, the ſparkling Bowl, 
And all that lulls or ſooths the Soul. 

Maſt. Where is my Cane, my Whip, my Hanger, 
P11 teach you to proven my Anger. 
Serv. Heyday | my Maſter's Brain is crackt ! 

Or elſe he's making ſome new Act. 
Maſt. To ſet ſuch Rogues as you to Work, 
Perhaps,“ or ſend you to che Tame. 
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Having thus, in as brief a Manner as we could, 
run through in Part the Groans of Great Britain, 
touching many Crimes that have in this latter 
Age been very predominant among us; we (hall 
add, that as the Sins of the People in general, 
have been much the ſame in Quantity in moſt 


Ages and Nations, except ſome ſuperlative Rogues 
| already 


* — the many Project for the Puniſß ment of Rogues, it has 
fr equent ly been propoſed ta ſend them in Exchange for — 
Slaves in — 
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already ſpoke of. One rails at Fornication, but then 


he's à Drunkard; another at both, but then he is 


guilty of ſome Crime not leſs heinous, though more 


agreeable to his Humour; ſo Men chooſe their Sins 
by Inclination, and thin themſelves more innocent 
than their Neighbours, becauſe they are not guilty 
of Crimes that are unpleaſing to them. It is not 
therefore the common Peccadillos incident to the 
Frailties of human Nature that are the Subject of 
our Speculations; but thoſe, on the Increaſe of 
which the Force and Vigour of a People depend; 
and the full Meaſure of which muſt in Time de- 
ſtroy them as a public Community. The moſt 
free People have not been exempted from the for- 
mer, but Liberty was never long maintained in 
the latter. Women may ſtill put off painted 
Faces for Nature, Lewdneſs for Love, Vices for 
Truth; Men, Profeſſions for Friendſhip, and 
injure none but thoſe that confide in them. 

Me have before related by Way of Example, 


how zealouſly the antient Greeks and Romans de- 


* clared for Liberty, even in the earlieſt Ages of the 
World: This leads us in Part, to ſeek into the Mo- 
tives that prompted them thereto, and for that End, 

ſhall proceed to ſpeak of the Manner of educating 
their Youth, and their Behaviour to each other, 


which laid the Foundation for that Glory and Re- 


verence, that many of them afterwards deſervedly 
gained in their Life-times, and whoſe Names and 
Memories are held in the higheſt Eſteem by the 
different civilized Nations at this Day, and will be 


ſo to the lateſt Poſterity. 


Moral Philoſophy was what they chiefly ſtudied, 
not forgetting that divine Saying of Plato, who 


by the Mouth of Socrates urged—** That more 


© Vertve and Piety is required in a Philoſopher 
than Knowlege, and that all Science which is 
| | K * 6+ 
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forbidden to enter into the Royal Palace for another 
Month and a Half. 


The Poet in a Piece publiſhed the other Day, 
reminds the Great, how neceſſary it is for them by 
theirActions, to ſet good Examples to theirInferiors. 


Serv. Where lies the Merit of your Labours, 
To curb the Follies of your Neighbours ; | 
Deter the Gambler, and prevent his | 
Confed”rate Arts to gull the Prentice. 
Unleſs you could yourſelf deſiſt, \ 
From Hazard, Faro, Brag and Whiſt; 
Unleſs your Philoſophic Mind, 


Can from within Amuſement find, 


And give at once to Uſe and Pleaſure, | 
That truly precious Time, your Leiſure ; 
In vain your buſy — prepare, 
Delightful Sepulchres of Care: 
The downy Couch, the ſparkling Bowl, 
And all that lulls or ſooths the Soul. | 
' Maſt, Where is my Cane, my Whip, my Hanger, 

Pl! teach you to provoke my Anger. 

Serv. Heyday | my Maſter's Brain is crackt ! 
Or elſe he's making ſome new Act. 

Maſt. To ſet ſuch Rogues as you to Work, 
Perhaps, * or ſend you to the Turk. 


Having thus, in as brief a Manner as we could, 
run through in Part the Groans of Great Britain, 
touching many Crimes that have in this Jatter 
Age been very predominant among us; we (hall 
add, that as the Sins of the People in general, 


have been much the ſame in Quantity in moſt 


Ages and Nations, except ſome ſuperlative Rogues 
To.” already 


* Among the many Projetts fer the Puniſbment of Rogues, it has 
Frequently been propoſed to ſend them in Exchange for Engliſh 
Slaves in Algiers : | 


| 0&9) 
already ſpoke of. One rails at Fornication, but then 
he's a Drunkard; another at both, but then he is 
guilty of ſome Crime not leſs heinous, though more 
agreeable to his Humour; ſo Men chooſe their Sins 


by Inclination, and thin themſelves more innocent 


than their Neighbours, becauſe they are not guilty 
of Crimes that are unpleaſing to them. It is not 
therefore the common Peccadillos incident to the 
Frailties of human Nature that are the Subject of 


our Speculations; but thoſe, on the Increaſe of 


which the Force and Vigour of a People depend; 
and the full Meaſure of which muſt in Time de- 
ſtroy them as a public Community. The moſt 
free People have not been exempted from the for- 
mer, but Liberty was never long maintained in 
the latter. Women may ſtill put off painted 
Faces for Nature, Lewdneſs for Love, Vices for 
Truth; Men, Profeſſions for Friendſhip, and 
injure none but thoſe that confide in them. 
We have before related by Way of Example, 


how zealouſly the antient Greeks and Romans de- 


* clared for Liberty, even in the earlieſt Ages of the 
World: This leads us in Part, to ſeek into the Mo- 
tives that prompted them thereto, and for that End, 
ſhall proceed to ſpeak of the Manner of educating 


their Youth, and their Behaviour to each other, 


which laid the Foundation for that Glory and Re- 


verence, that many of them afterwards deſervedly _ 


gained in their Life-times, and whoſe Names and 
Memories are held in the higheſt Eſteem by the 
different civilized Nations at this Day, and will be 
ſo to the lateſt Poſterity, | 1 15 
Moral Philoſophy was what they chiefly ſtudied, 
not forgetting that divine Saying of Plato, who 
by the Mouth of Socrates urged—** That more 
+ Vertve and Piety is required in a Philoſopher 


than Knowlege, and that all Science which is 
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« required of him, is above all T hings to wor+ 

« ſhip and reverence God the only true Maſter of 
„% Wiſdom, and Author of whatever be known: 
« And that he endeavour to ſeparate his Soul from 


his Body, as much as may be, by contemning 


„ Pleafures, Ambition, vain Glory and Riches, 
that ſo he may lay hold of the T' reaſures of 1 im- 
mortal Life. | 

Theſe great Men fudiouly derended to the read- 
ing the Books and Writings left, or handed them 
by the Philoſophers, by the Study whereof, and that 
of Hiſtory they attained to the Knowlege of the 
true and perfect good of Mankind, learning to de- 
ſpiſe that which others love, and to love that which. 
others deſpiſe, Poverty : Behold the fair Fruits 
of Science, and of the Study of the antient Sages, 
to which no Treaſures of worldly Riches are in 
any Sort comparable, and which we ought to de- 
fire above all Things. 

The Study of Letters teaches us to underſtand 
Hiftory, which is the Treaſury of Things paſt, the 
Pattern of thoſe that are to come; the Picture of 
Man's Life, the Touchſtone of his Actions, the 
Work-maſter of his Honour, and as Cicero called 
it, The Witneſs of Times, the Light of Truth, 
the Life of Memory, the Miſtreſs of Life, and the 


Meſſenger of Antiquity. 


Hiſtories cauſe us to behold that without Dan- 
ger, which ſo many Millions of Men have tried 
with the Loſs of their Lives, Honours and Fortunes, 
that we may be made wiſe by their Perils, and 
learn to avoid the Rocks they have Split. on, and 
thereby be brought to the Pinnacle of Happineſs — 


Now if we think to learn by our own Experience 


without the excellent Inſtructions that may be 
drawn from Hiſtory, we ſhall inſtead of ſo rare 


a Treaſure — but few T hings, and thoſe 2 
S ; 


(9) 
Loſs and Peril, among a thouſand. Adverſities. 
Prudence acquired by Experience is too perilous, and 
ſo long a coming, that very often a Man dies before 
he hath obtained it, ſo that he had need of a ſe- 
cond Life to enjoy that which he has been ſearch- 

e © RT Os 3 | 
Zeno being aſked how. a Man might become 
Happy, replied if he viſited the Dead, meaning if 
he read Hiftory—Ptrolomyenquiring of one of the 
wiſe Interpreters, how a King ought to employ 
himſelf,; was anſwered in the Knowlege of what 
has been done, and what was proper to be done; 
and withal, to ſearch out whatever is written con- 
cerning the Preſervation of . ans and Cor- 
rection of Manners — The Philoſophers ſay, that 
thoſe who underſtand Hiſtory, though they are 
young, become old; as on the Contrary, thoſe who 
are ignorant thereof, remain Children, let their 
Age be what it will. Theſe among many others 
are Teſtimonies of the Antient's Affection toward 
good Letters, and ſhew that the chief Glory of all 
noble Acts reſult from Science. One grand In- 
ſtance, Philip the Father of Alexander, gave Thanks 
to God, not ſo much for the Birth of his Son, but 
becauſe he was born in the Time of ſo wiſe a 
Philoſopher as Axriſtotlle, whom he made his pri- 

vate Tutor.“ 12 | 
K 2 How 


Not 100 Years ago a Prince was boy! for Liberty and the good 
of his Country, and of fo lively a Genius, that he early became the 
Darling of a certain People, which gave them the greateſt E xpec- 
tation of a mild and happy Adminiſtration whenever it ſhould pleaſe 
God to commit the Government of the State to his Care. 


A Poet ſung thus: 


Ye Guardian Angels watch his tender Youth, 

And form his Mind to Vertue and to Truth; 

Set all his Parent's Worth before his Eye, 
And then his ſpatleſs Fame ſhall never die. MSS. 


Hf 


| ( 68 ) 
How greatly this excellent Prince loved the 


Knowlege of the Arts and Sciences, fully appears 
from his great and bountiful Preſents that he made 


to his Preceptors. 
7 Alex- 


= Aﬀeer he had arrived at à certain Age, a Conteſt aroſe among thoſe 
who had the Care of this R P———; E—— , that ended 
in the Removal of his G and P——, and that of the 0 
G—— being continued in his P=—— ; ſoon after which there ap- 
peared à Piece intituled, | of | 
The VIPER and SNAKE. 
| One om for a ſunny Spot, 

A Snake o'ergrown and Viper fought. —- 
Thus ſpake the firſt, and in his Spleen, — 
Mean Wretch! for my Contempt too mean! 
„Why will thou urge my dreaded Rage? 

« I, who can all your Tribe engage. | 

„, who have ſuffered them to thrive; 

«<< Butchiefly thee have help'd to live. 

Vet on my Bank thou dar'ſt intrude, 

«© And treat me with Ingratitude. 

« Haſt thou not mark'd my fiery Eyes? 

<< My ſtately Slide, —extenſive Size ? 

% Does not the World with Wonder view 

« My radiant Shades and gliſt'ning Hue? 

„% My Hiſs, ſo loud—canſt thou withſtand ? | 

& And by my Neſt a Neſt demand? 

„Vain Reptile but myſelf as vain, 

« Toparley with a Wretch ſo mean.” 

% To whom the Viper thus Land ſmild— 

„How has thy Pride your Senſe beguid , 

«© What Cauſe have I to thank your Aid? 

Or of your Threatnings be afraid? 

+ Know uſeleſs Boaſter, that thy Size, 

„Thy radiant Shades, and fiery Eyes, 

% Are fancied Worth, — gor deign to bring, 

TFTheſe in Competition with my Sting: 

1 Feel my Revenge the Viper ſaid, 

And bit the Moniter on the Head. | 

His Colours fade, - no longer glow _ 

His boaſted Charms,—an empty Show 

Verboſe but now, —1n Silence lies, 

Reflects upon his Pride. and dies. —— 

Thus H, thus S—, diſpute the _ 

 H-— has the Shew ———and S— t 
— 


— — 


CI 
e Sting. 


As 


See H 


( 69) 

Alexander always carried Homers Works about 
him, and generally laid them under his Pillow, call- 
ing that divine Poem the Nurſery and Preſerver 
of warlike Vertue—Czfar, in the midſt of his Camp, 


- 


A n dne met beep to af this poetica! Stroke, we leave them 
to our Readers as well as the others that follow : TY 


= 


To be awrote under the B C —'s Picture. 
Not gentler Virtues glow'd in Cambray's Breaſt, 
Not more his young Telemachus was bleſt ; 
Till Envy, Faction, and ambitious Rage, 
Drove from a guilty Court the pious Sage. 
Back to his Flock with Tranſport he withdrew, 
And but one Sigh, an honeſt one, he knew ; 
O! guard my Royal * Heaven! he ſaid; 
Let not his Youth be, like my Age, betray'd! 
J would have form'd his Footſteps in thy Way 
But Vice prevails, and impious Men bear Sway! 
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To be wrote under Picture. 


So - look'd, the Honeſt and the Brave; 
Free, - tho' a Courtier; tho' a Lord, no Slave! 
The fraileſt Sheet can waft ſuch Merit down, 
More durable than flattering Buſts of Stone. 


Why not this under a Group. 


See! to our Aid, how chos'n a Band reſorts ! | 

» form'd for Friendſhips, and for Courts; 
S. learned, good, judicious, and polite, 

Inſtruted by each Grace to act or write: 

And , {k&i1''d to lead, perſuade, convince, 
Looks like a Guardian Angel on his Prince. 

Theſe, theſe attend! to watch his rip'ning Years, 

Taſſiſt his Virtues, and allay our Cares 


— ages =O ye Powers | 
That watch the vertuous in the Hour of Fate, | | 
Now ſpread your Wings, and guard my gentle Prince ! 4 

N | From a Mes. 


1 _(50)- 
Glied his Commentaries in hie Boom, and the 
Tune he fpared from fighting, he beſtowed in 
reading and writing, holding à Lance in the left 
Hand, and a Pen in the Right. We ſee in theſe 
two great Princes, beſides in an infinite Number 
of other noble 8 both Greeks. and Ro · 
mans, the Effect of perfect Knowlege that raiſed 
them to the Summit of worldly Honour and Fe- 
- hcity. . | 172 
| Len is another Witneſs of this Truth, wha 
conducted a Body of Ten thouſand Footmen out of 
Perſia, after paſſing over no leſs than 30 Rivers, 
through the midſt of a hundred thouſand Men that 
purſued him at the ſame Time, yet his ſmall Army 
was never broken, though he fought with them ſe - 
veral Times in that ever-memorable Retreat. 
Necias the Painter took ſuch. great Delight in 
his Works, that he would often enquire of his 
Servants, whether he had dined or not; Acbime- 
des was ſo intent in his drawing geometrical Fi- 
gures upon a Table, that his Servants were obliged 
by Force to take him from his Studies, that he 
might anoint himſelf with Oil (according to their 
Cuſtom) before he eat, and even then he would be 
tracing new Figures on his Body.—Socrates having 
ſpent whole Days in Contemplation and talking to 
himſelf, at laſt declared, that there was. but one 
only God, and that the Soul was immortal, 
The Emperor Charles IVth, ſtood four Hours 
in one of the Colleges at Prague, to hear the Diſ- 
putation upon Vertue, and that when his Courtiers 
told him that it was Time to fup, anſwered, that 
it was nat ſo for him, for that he had already ſup- 


Ptolemy Pbiladelpbus King of Egypt, collected 
together at an incredible Charge, no leſs | 
590,000 Books, and ſent for 72 of the moſt _= 
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ed Men in India, to come and: tranſlate the Holy 

Bible, from the Hebrew into the Greet Tongue. 
A French Hiſtorian ſpeaks of the grea t Know- 
lege that Charlemain had of — — 
tin and that he was Founder of the 
Univerſities of Paris and Padua; to this we add, 
that our King Alfred was as famous for his Learn« 
ing and Protection of Letters, and was likewiſe the 
Founder of the Univerſity bas Oxford, which a 

ſo greatly flouriſhes 

The fame Author mentions Francis the 1ſt King 
of France, as a great Favourer of Learning, in- 
ſomuch, that he might properly be ſtiled the 
Reſtorer of Sciences; but none of the Authors 
who have been liberal in their Commendations of 
this great Prince, mention that he was inſtiga· 
ted thereto by the Example of our able Miniſter 
of State, that Honour of the Britiſb Nation, the 
famous Cardinal Haley. In ſhort, that Monarch 
was ſo ſenſible of I/olfey's great and maſterly Abi- 
liries, that he publicly kechared, That de woulg rather 
have bi for his Chancellor than half his —_— 
The 


* See 45 13 Dr. Bullock”; Gries 3 in the 


Univerſity Cambridge, in the P grand Agemb q 
preſerved Z Dr. orb oo. 2255 2 * % 


Wolſey's Greatneſs of Mind , — auf of his Actions, 
at alſo his being in\a very ny High gs. dr e. and 
learned Men ; to auhich in r 
Oxford, where he in the " Infancy ro Learning 6 us, laid ont 
of the. noble Foundations in tbe World; filing it Cardinal Col- 
lege note known by that of Chriſt-Charch-; Bur even" at his 


Day the firfl Stone bears the following Inſcription : 


— in CnRISrO Pravda Er Dost 
| VG, Thomas Wolszr, MisgRATIOVE DIVING, Tie 
TtvuL1$SancTE® CEotliz, SAcROSAN CN ROMANA EC- 
oB PABSZIT EA CARDINALIS ; EVORAcRN-ARcRI- 
rrfscorus, ANOLt® Prymwas, BY APOsTOLICA SEDIS' 
Lgowtus 5 Evarcoevs Duxeinenss, ETTU; 
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(72) PO Hee 
The learned Voltaire thus exprefles himſelf: {rift 
lant que la France ſubſiſtera, on g) Souviendra de la 
- tendreſſe que Louis XII. auoit pour ſon Peuple, on 
excuſera les grandes fautes de Frangois I. en faveur 
des Arts et des Sciences dont il a tile pere; on beni- 
ra la Memoire de Henri IV. qui conquit ſon heritage 
à force de vaincre et de pardonner; on louera la 
Magnificence de Louis XIV. qui à protege les Arts: 
que Frangois I. avoit fait nai etre. 
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MonasTENII SANcrI AL BANI PERPETUUS Cou MEN DA 
TARIUS; CANCELLARIUs ANGIAZ®,, AC DICTE $8EDIS 
Arosrolicx, AD VITAM SUAM, ETIAM DE LaTERE 
LecaTus, Hanc PETRA PosUIT ix HoworgM 8ANC- 
TE ET InDiviDu=Zz TriniTaTIs, Groiss 
Virecinits Marie, Sanctz FripisviDEZ, ET OMNI-> 
UM SANCTORUM, 20 Dis MaRTi1i, Anno Domins 
Moxxv. : | e RY my | 
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Henry VIIIth has by undoubted Records left to Poſferity his 
Opinion and Approbation of his Miniſter's great Capacity, both as 
a. Stateſman and a Friend to Learning, which his Majefly has 

i in Part demonſirated in his Introduction to the Grants made to the 
| abovementioned College, a Tranſlation of which follows - 


5 The King to the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, &c. greeting. 


66) T E have conceived ſuch an Opinion, and à trus Know- 
6 ledge of Sciences, in which ave have been confirmed by 
„ many Examples, as well ſeen as heard, that to this our King- 
% dom, which flouriſhes above all others avith the valuable Gifts 
„ of Nature, we judge no other more illuſtriaus Ornament can be 
% added, than that the beſt Capacities among the Country Youth, 
« being weaned from their Rawneſ, Beall be poliſhed by ſaund. 
% Dedtrine from their tender Years, and reliſh thoſe Arts early, 
= 2 familiar with them, which are the Seeds of Virtue and 
% Probity. 2 OR | 
n bereat, therefore, the moſt Reverend Father in Chrift, 
« Thomas, by divine Permiſſion, Cardinal Priel, &c. hath 
* adminiflered the Charges of all the Affairs committed to. bim 
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2 «* byus, with the utmoſt Fidelity, Diligence and Prudence, to the 

[ « greateſt Advantage of the Public and of ut, in which he under 

. #* avent incredible Pains, 2 his 
| | © Country 


n 
Polar has of late reſided in the Court of the 
Kling of Prußa, who is reported to be a learned and 
wiſe Prince, and fo great an Encourager of the Li- 
terati; that this: eminent Poet. and Hiſtorian has 
5 hirn = Solomon of the North, which it 
is hoped his Majeſty will always #:ferve by bein 
| — — of the — — 
reſt and the Liberties of Zuro pe. 


tit | £ L | Where 


4% gences, avith aur Authority and Conſent, in our Virgin Academy 
40 27 Oed, commonly called the CARD INA „ COLLEGE As 


«c Lowe 
- 0 22 


46 d 
fame ae Reverend Father i. Cf. and ih ſaid cu. 


+ Know ye, therefare, that we, aut of our ſpecial Grace, have 
given and granted, and by. this our Charter have. confirmed, 
 ** for ourſelwes and our Heirs, to our beloved in Chriſt, the Dean 
6s aud anons of the College of Thomas Wolſey, Cardine/ of 
% York, iz our Virgin Academy, or Univerſity of Oxford, m- 
* man; called Cardinal College, and to their Succefſors, &c.“ 
«+. ..., See the Original in Dr. Fiddes Callectian, R 123, 
Dit famous Univer has alſo left to Pofterity, ſignal Proofs of 
ber Eſteem arid Veneration for this great Man, as appears by many 
Letters, &c. In one of which that larmd Body addreſes the 
Cardinal after this Manner : We" 


Pat if ever a Way coat opened to true, juſt, and ſolid Learu- 
«© ing, this is the Time, wherein the Diſpoſition of Providence to 
that End appears more remarkable ; fince no Age ever diſcovered 
a more forward Inclinatiom in Men to Letters, or afforded greater 
% age: for learned Improvements : For chat can more e- 
« cite the Order of Alen in purſuit of them; than to underſland, 
*« that their Endeavours do not only\reeommend them to the Appro- 


% bation 
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EK (742 . 
Where Liberty grew of old, there was always 
F ove Regard had to the Ties of Conſanguinity and 


; Friendſhip; which were never broken except 


they interfered with the public Happineſs and Se- 
curity ; as when Timolcon was. privy to and preſent 
at the Death of: his Brother, who had ſuppreſſed 
the Liberty of Corinth and uſurped the Throne; 
which however ſo affected him, that he lived 
many Years a melancholy retired Life, tall he was 
| ſent on the Sicilian Expedition, where he eſtabliſh- 
ed the Liberty of Syracuſe. So likewiſe, Lucius 
Funius Brutus put his own Son to death for being 
in a Conſpiracy to reſtore the Tarquins. But Cori- 
olanus had ſuch an Affection for his Mother, 9 


« bation of their Superiors, but to be ſenſible of the moſt generous 
« Effes of their Favour and Encouragement * What indeed can 
« contribute more to animate Men in their Search after Knowlege, 
« than when they conſider they are purſuing thoſe very Methods, by 
% evhich your Eminency hath gradually raiſed you to ſo tran- 
« ſcendent a Pitch of Glory? When we reflect, at the hi bf 
% Authority is adorned, in the Perſon of your Lordſhip, with the 
« moſt extenſive Goodneſs, and that your Lordſhip's Erudition is 
© equal to your great Dignities, and — great Addreſs and Wiſ- 
% dom. you Sea, in managing the moſt important and intricate. 
« Affairs of State, awe cannot but, in the moſt humble and devour 
« Manner, render our Thanks to Almighty God, for his Grace, in 
 «. conferring ſuch ſpecial and axes Gifts upon Men ; and 
% upon one, who, in his early Age, being incorporated in this Uni- 
« werfity, and having conformed to the Rules and Diſcipline of it, 
© js mow hecome a Patron, Protector, and a Father to us; the 
% Benefits of whoſe paternal Care over us have not only exceeded 
* our Expetations, but all that we could reaſonably propoſe or di- 
« fire: For who has raiſed in any Seat of Learning whatever, or 
% in any Age, ſo noble a Monument of Picty and Goodneſs, as 
c avhat at preſent is erected upon the Foundation of your new Col. 
« lege.” Then they deſcend to enumerate, among other Favours 
the Cardinal had before conferred on them, that of founding ſeven 
Lectures, and conclude thus, ** We no longer confider your new Sv- 
« ciety as an additional College to other Colleges, but as a Univer- 
* ſity ſuper-added to a Univerſity, and as if Oxford, by ſuch an 
« extraordinary Acceſſion to it, were really founded anew.” 
. See the Hiſtory of the Univerfity of Oxford. 


(-75) 
he was diſarmed by the Force of her Tears, when 
all the Powers of Rome could not withſtand him. 


a. Priſoner. 


Rare is the Rumpie which has employed ſo 
many Painters, we mean that of a Daughter giv- 
ing Suck to her Father who was condemned to 


be ſtarved to death; the Jailor obſerving this Act of 


Piety, gave Notice of it to the Magiſtrates, which 


Charity being ſo uncommon, and ſo highly to be 


commended, the judges in Conſideration there- 
of were pleaſed to e the unhappy Delin- 


6 quent. | 


A French Author very juſtly obſerves, that | 
Children cannot better pleaſe or evidence their 


dutiful Regard for their Parents, than when they 
expreſs a tender Love to each other; for no Father, 


ſays Plutarch, ever loved Learning, Honour, or 


Silver, fo much: as his own Children. 


Apollodina Mother to King Eumenes, and to 


three other of his Brethren, accounted herſelf happy 
as ſhe ſaid, and gave Thanks to God, not for her 
Riches or Principality, but becauſe her three Sons 


ſo lovingly behaved as to be a Sort of Guard to 


their elder Brother: On the Contrary, when Ar- 
xes perceived that his Son Ochus lay in Wait to 


deſtroy his Brerhren, it gave him ſo great a Con- 


cern, that it ſoon put a Period to his Life. 


Euripides ſaid, that Wars between Brethren 
were grievous, but moſt to their Parents; for that 
it was 2 that he that hateth his Brother 


0 is Father and Mother. 


Homer reckoned among his Calamities, when he | 
brought in Telemachus, en had ended the 


Race 


Auigonus, though deſired by his Father to the 
O trary, wrote to Seleucus that he would deliver 

up all the Lands he held under him, upon Condi- 
tion that he releaſed his Father who was then 
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Where Liberty grew of. old, there was always 
grow Regard had to the Ties of Conſanguinity and 
riendſhip; which were never broken except 


they interfered with the public Happineſs and Se- 


curity ; as when Timolcon was privy to and preſent 
at the Death oß his Brother, who had ſuppreſſed 
the Liberty of Corinth and uſurped the Throne; 
which however ſo affected him, that he lived 
many Years a melancholy retired Life, till he was 


ſent on the Sicilian Expedition, where he eſtabliſh- 


ed the Liberty of Syracuſe. So likewiſe, Lucius 
Funius Brutus put his own Son to death for being 
in a Conſpiracy to reſtore the Tarquins. But Cori- 


olanus had ſuch an Affection for his Mother, * 


4% bation of their Superiors, but to be ſenſible of the maſs generous 
„Effet of their Favour and E . What aer can 
1% contribute more to animate Men in their Search after Knowlege, 
« than when they confider they are purſuing thoſe very Methods, by 
« aubich your Eminency hath gradually raiſed you to ſo tran- 
« ſcendent a Pitch of Glory? When we reflect, Mat the hi * 
« Authority it adorned, in the Perſon of your Lordſhip, with the 

« moſt extenſive Goodneſs, and that your Lordhhip's Erudition is 
* 8 to your great Dignities, and — great Addreſs and Wiſ- 


% dom you ſhew, in managing the moſt important and intricate 


* Affairs of State, aue cannot but, in the moſt humble and devour 


« Manner, render our Thanks to Almighty God, for his Grace, in 
« conferring ſuch ſpecial and extraordinary Gifts upon Men ; and 
«© upon one, who, in his early Age, being incorporated in this Uni- 


% werfity, and having conformed to the Rules and Diſcipline of it, 


© if mow hecome a Patron, Protector, and a Father to us ; the 
% Benefits of whoſe paternal Care over us have not only exceeded 


% our Expettations, but all that aue could reaſonably propoſe or di- 


« fire: For who has raiſed in any Seat of Learning whatever, or 
« in any Age, ſo noble a Monument of Picty and Goodneſs, as 
% avhat at preſent is erected upon the Foundation of your new Col. 
« lege.” Then they deſcend to enumerate, among other Favours 
the Cardinal had before conferred on them, that of founding ſeven 
Lectures, and conclude tbus, We no longer confider your new So- 
« ciety as an additional College to other Colleges, but as a Univer- 
*© fity ſuper-added to 4 Univerſity, and as if Oxford, by ſuch an 
« extraordinary Acceſſion to it, were really founded anew.” 


See the Hiftory of the Univerfity Oxford. 
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he was diſarmed by the Force of her Tears, wha] 

all the Powers of Rome could not withſtand him. 
 Amtigonus, though deſired by his Father to the 


Contrary, wrote to Seleucus that he would deliver; 


up all the Lands he held under him, upon Condi- 
tion that he releaſed his Father who was then 
a Priſoner. $3 © | 
Rare is the Example which has employed ſo - 
many Painters, we mean. that of a Daughter giv- 
ing Suck to her Father who was condemned to 
be ſtarved to death; the Jailor obſerving this Act of 
Piety, gave Notice of it to the Magiſtrates, which 
Charity being ſo uncommon, and ſo highly to be 
_ commended, the Judges in Conſideration there- 


of were pleaſed to pardon the unhappy Delin- _ 


uent. ä 
1 A French Author very juſtly obſerves, that 
Children cannot better pleaſe or evidence their 
dutiful Regard for their Parents, than when they 
expreſs a tender Love to each other; for no Father, 
ſays Plutarch, ever loved Learning, Honour, or 
Silver, ſo much as his own Children. | 
llodina Mother to King Eumenes, and' to 


tree other of his Brethren, accounted herſelf happy 


as ſhe ſaid, and gave Thanks to God, not for her 
Riches or Principality, but becauſe her three Sons 
ſo lovingly behaved as to be a Sort of Guard to 
their elder Brother: On the Contrary, when Ar- 
xes perceived that his Son Ochus lay in Wait to 
deſtroy his Brethren, it gave him ſo great a Con- 
cern, that it ſoon put a Period to his Life. 

Euripides ſaid, that Wars between Brethren 
were grievous, but moſt to their Parents; for that 
it was plain, that he that hateth his Brother 
 deſpiſes his Father and Mother. 


Homer reckoned among his Calamities, when he 
— in 7 elemachus, 8 had ended Rac | 
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( 76 BY: 
Race of his Father in him, in Regud he had not 
given him a Brother... 

Now as to brotherly Love, in nagurally. begins 
with our Birth; therefore, we ſhould be cautious 
of ſeeking too much after the Faults of one another, 
and rather cover and bear them than expoſe our 
Brothers by diſcovering them to others; they are 
of our own: Blood, remembering that no Man 
lives without his Failings, and that it is better for 
us to bear the Faults of our Brothers than thoſe of 
Strangers. In fact, nothing preſerves the Love 
of Brethren more than to have the ſame common 
Friends; for by keeping different Company of- 
ten cools their Affection Tin ſolders and Joins 
together Copper, becauſe it agrees with 

the one End as well as the other - ſo a common 
Friend ſerves to confirm and encreaſe brotherly 
Love, eſpecially at a Time when there is ſome 
ſlight Pretence for breaking it. In ſhort, En- 
mity among Brothers is againſt Nature; it is 
certain that S Enmity breeds within our Souls a 
thouſand Paſſions that torment us, more eſpecially. 
that which a Man bears againſt his Brothers; and this 
leads us to obſerve, that when Brothers are eſtrang · 
ed and fallen from that Love they ought to have 
for each other, they are ſeldom or ever reconciled; 
if they ſhould be Friends again, it is generally with 
ſome Diſtruſt and Suſpicion—T here is another Mat- 
ter Brothers ought ſtrictly to purſue, that is, to do 
| Juſtice by each other, we mean, that of fairly part- 
ing the Goods and Effects that are left by their Re- 
lations, and not to forget giving the Preference to 
the Elder. Here let us inſtance ſome antient Ex- 
amples of brotherly Love. g 
Ariamenes and Xerxes the two Sons of Dariur 
King of Perfia, contended for the Empire, the 
Elder alleged his Birth- night, the Younger that he 
| 8 was 


e (477: )) | 
was. the Son of Meſa,” Daughter to Cyrus the. 
Great, and that he was born after his Fathet was 
crowned King; each of them had a great Party, 
for — — into Factions. 
The Elder, Aiamanes, came out of Madia, not 
with an Army, but with his uſual Retinue, pro- 
pong only to ſeek. for Juſtice in the ordin 
| e of Law. Nerxes, before ——— oh 

exerciſed the kingly Office, but as ſoon as his Bro- 
ther appeared, he laid by that Dignity, went out, 
met, and embraced him; the | Controverly. 
was referred to their Uncle, who adjudged the 
Gone to belong to Aerxes; his Brother imme- 
diately did him Homage, took him by the Right 
Hand, placed him on the Royal Throne, and 
was ever afterwards ſo well affected to him that 
at 3 he died fighting valiently in his Ser- 


Abe being at War with his Brother Sols 
cus, for his Part of the Kingdom of | Macedonia, 
beat him in a pitched Battle, and was ſuppoſed to 
have been killed, which fo greatly affected Antio- 
chus, that he put on Mourning, and expreſſed the 
utmoſt Concern for his Brother z but when he 
heard he was ſafe, though he was preparing ano- 
ther Army, yet he went from his Court and facri- 

ficed to the Gods by Way of Thankſgiving, and 
commanded that all the Towns under his Juriſdic- 
tion ſhould do the like, and to wear Hats of F low- 
ers in Token of public | 
Plutarch mentions a fi ngular | Wa of a Per- 
han Woman's Love for her only Brother; being 
aſked why ſhe would ſave his Life before that of her 
own Son, anſwered, Becauſe I may have more Chil. 
dren, but cannot haus more Brothers, my Father and 
Mother being dtad ; and therefore i is no more paſſible 
Ae to have — iban 3 
| ore 
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and Affection. 


(9785)? 


Jobed a Hand that is cut off, or an Eye that is 


Pulled out. | 

- But Antiquity cannot — a more modern Ex- 
ample; z the Emperor Conrade IIId, having beſieg- 
ed Guelphs Duke of Bavaria, in a Town that was re- 
duced to a Neceſſity of ſurrendering, who could ob- 
tain only theſe Terms; that the Ladies ſhould go 
out with what they could carry on their Backs: they 
all with one Conſent carried out their Huſbands 
to the Duke himſelf. The Generoſity of the Action 
diſarmed the Emperor's Rage, and made him ever 
after treat the Duke with the greateſt unn, 


Axrrippa, Brother- in- Law to the Emperor Augu- 
ſtus, ſaid he was greatly obliged to Saluſt for this 
Sentence; ſmall Things encreaſe by Concord, but pe- 
riſh by Diſcord.” | 

We ſhall conclude this Head with the following 
remarkable Caſe : Scilurus had no leſs than 80 Sons, 
who being ſick in Bed, called them into his Cham- 
ber, and preſenting a Bundle of Darts, deſired each 
of them to brake it; which when he found they 
could not do, he then deſired they would bring 
the Darts to him, which being done, he broke 
them ſingly ; and ſo, ſays he, will be your Caſes 
ſhould you hereafter be at Variance one with ano- 
ther; whereas if you continue united and live in 
Peace and EFreenathip, nothing can hurt either of 

ou. 
5 Next, we ſhall give a few Examples of the Love 


and Regard the Antients had for the common Be- 


nefit and Safety of their Country, thinking it even 
a Happineſs to loſe their Lives in ſo glorious a 
a 
It was this Eſteem that indvced Cato of Utica, 
Conſul and a noble Roman, to anſwer one of his 


A that came to — him for defending his 
Cauſe 


Cob | 
falſe Accuſation, That the 


Cauſe. againſt a 


* Thanks was due to the Commonwealth, ſeeing 


„that what he had done was for the Sake of Ju- 
« ne”; + 

Afterwards the Affairs of Rome Wg brought 
to ſuch a Criſis through Corruption: of Money and 
other undue Means uſed to gain, and ſucceed to the 
high Offices in the State, that many Senators were 
of Opinion that Pompey ſhould be elected ſole 
Conſul; Cato was of the fame: Mind, ſaying, 
That Men ought to choſe a leſs Evil, in order to 


redreſs greater; and that it was better there 


e ſhould be a kind of Monarchy than to defer it 
too long, leſt it ſhould be eſtabliſhed by Force: 
4 for it may be (continues he) that Pompey will 
<« uſe his utmoſt Zeal to preſerve. the Common- 


% wealth when he finds how A he was 


0 elected into the Office.“. 
Pompey no ſooner heard of it, but he ſent Cato 


his hearty Thanks for the Honour he had. done 


him, requeſting at the ſame Time to aſſiſt him 
with his Council. In anſwer, Cato replied, 5 That 
he never oppoſed him through III-will, nor 

00 gave his Advice concerning his Election chro? 
 « Friendſhip, but for the Good and Profit 
* of the Commonwealth. And as to his private 
and particular Affairs, he would give him the 
* beft Council he could whenſoever Pompey requir- 
ed it: But as for Matters that concerned the 


« Stare he would always ſpeak his Mind freely, 


** though he ſhould not aſk his Advice.“ Thus 
did Cato behave himſelf all his Life, as became 


a good Citizen and an upright juſt Man. —A glo- 


rious Example this. 
Should ſuch a great and amiable Man of Spirit 
ariſe . and exert 3 when . in the 
Cauſe 
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1 At — 
the Grogny ſemen in 


ere Exploits, Triumphs 
Afetallus, 


* * 
1. by 


( 


n "i | 


odring unjubhy bavithed from Abi 
retired into Perfia, and was very kindly treated by 


her King, which cauſed him to/fay to his Children, 


tue bed hren undone, if ton bad not lern undone © In re- 
tum for Favours received, he promiſed to ren - 
der that Prince all the Service in his Power; but 


no ſooner did he ſne a War commenced between 


the Pryſiant and the Athenians, and was offered a 
great Command in the Army, but he choſe ra- 
ther to haſten. his Death by Poiſon, than to act 
againſt his ungrateful Country, leſt thereby he 
ſhould fully the Glory he had before obtained in fo 
and Victories. 
a Senator of Rome, has left us a noble 
Teſtimony of his Eſteem and Love for his Coun- 
try, in his refuſing to give-his Vote for the 
a new Law that was made at the Inſtance 423 00 of 
the Tribunes againſt both Juſtice and Equity 
(though the Conſul; with the reſt of the Sena- 
tors, had through Fear and. Conſtraint ſworn: to 
obſerve it) who: departed from the Aſſembly, 
ing, That it was an eaſy Matter to do ill, 
%s alſo to do well where no Danger was; but 
to do well in Time of Danger was a full 
4 Evidence of an honourable and vertuous Mind.“ 
His Refuſal. was the Cauſe of his Baniſhment, which 


he patiently ſubmitted to, and added to whar he 


had before That when Things were 
«amended; and the People ſaw. their Error and 
& recalled: him from his Exile, it would ſufficiently 
5 ce him for the Taeuble he had ſuffered; 
« but if the Affairs continued. ſtill in the fame 
“State as he had left them, it would be better for 


*'a Man of. Honour to keep himſelf at a Di- 


ſtance.““ | 
Ly- 


— 


. 4 % 
1801 after he-had, given his Laws to the ts 
[abs he had farther Occaſion, to. 
olle that greatly, concerned their 
Wales 3 Week xfore he out for Delpbos, 
revailed on the Citizens to ſwear that they 
S d. keep, tis Laws inviolably untill. his Re- 
turn, either dead or alive. This done, he went 
to the Ille of Candy, where he remained in volun- 
tary Bahiſhment, and, at his Death, commanded 
5 Body ſhould be burnt, and his Aſhes, caſt. into 
the 21 that by Means thereof the eee | 
might never be . e from their Oa 
cus Otho the Emperor has left us. 2 grand 
| Example of his Love for his Country, who having. 
near loſt a Battle againſt Vittellius and Ccinna that 
were fighting for the Empire, his ſhagered Army 
' requeſted. him to continue the Fight I try his 
Fortune once more, for that they wc | mined. 


to ſtand by him to the la 
that they were in earneſ * - rivate 
Soldier from the Rank wit 1 e | 
and thus addreſſed him: Know, O Ceſar, that 
all my Companions are determined to die thus 
* for. thy Sake, and at that inſtant, killed him-. 
« ſelf.” Then Orbo caſting his Eyes about, ſpoke. 
after this Manner: I account this Day more 
happy to me (my dear Companions). the 
* other, when you choſe me your Emperor, 

“ ſeeing the Zeal and Affection you have ex- 

: 6 preſſed for my Service; and if I was worthy 

* to hold the Empire of Rome by your Elec 
tion, it remains now for me to ſhew it, by 

<« not ſparing my Life for the good and ſafety 

* of my Country: I know well that the Victory 
ig not wholly my Enemies, and I have re- 
e ceived News of ſeveral Forces teady to join me, 
* and that the Senate is on our Side; beſides, the 


* Wives and Children of our Foes are in my 
— M 2 2 
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15 Hands. But a This War is not Againſt 
* a Hannibal, a Pyrrbus, or the Cymbrians; 
but it is Romans againſt Romans, ſo that both. 
the Conqueror and the Conquered hurt their 
« Country ; becauſe, whatſoever is for the Bene- 
« fit of him that gains the Victory turns to the 
* Prejudice of the Commonwealth; believe me, 
*I know better how to die than to rei , eſpe- 
« cially when I conſider I ſhall not fo m h ſerve. 
e the Remans by Conqueſt, as I ſhall by facrificing 
% my Life to the Peace, Union and Concord of 
«* my y Collitynien.” Having ended his Speech, 
he directed the Senators and others of his Army to 
retire and ſave themſelves: And then rurning! to his 
Nephew whom he had adopted, faid, I command 
© you 1 as the laſt Admonition which 1 


Thee, not to forget altogether, nor 75 
nt it too ſtrong in thy Memory, 


9 ſhall 


| once an Uncle who was an Em- 
«by Font After this he laid himſelf down to 
reſt, and the next Morning very early took his 
Sword, and putting the Point againſt his Breaſt, 
he fell upon it without ſhewing any Token or Sign 


: of Grief, and in that Manner died in the thirty- 


ſeventh Year of his Age. 
© Codrus King of Athens, did no leſs for his Coun- 
„when he underſtood that the Oracle had 
promiſed and aſſured Victory to the Thracians, if 
the Athenians ſaved the Life of their King; he went 
into the Camp diſguiſed and flew one of the 
Soldiers, and in return was immediately killed 
without their knowing at firſt who he was. This 
being no ſooner known to the Thracians, than they 
gave over all Hopes of Victory, which before they 
accounted certain, and retreated. 
The moſt glorious Appellation of a Prince, is 
that of Father of his People, which implies a Duty 


of Affection and Endearment to his political _ 
"Þ 


| ; [ 3; ) | | 
dren, as well as a Duty of Obedience them. 
e Obligation i is reci Bags and the due i 8 
mor of it on both Len y neceſſary 
the Preſervation of a * egal Gove . — 
e of 9 Crown a the Proſperity; of, the 
being e ſo that one. n long 
bf without the other, 
erde real Good of Mankind conliſts not in the 
private Benefit of ſingle Men, but in the gene- 
ral Advantage of the Public, and ſo is made up, 
not by the Welfare of any one Party, but of all: 
—lſays an eminent Writer. | 
It is well known, that the Paſſion of Vanity, 
and even Vices of Mankind often prove of Ser- 
vice to Society, which avails itſelf of 95 good Acts 
they produce, and is not the leaſt affected with the 
bad Motives from whence they proceed. And 
it is certain, that ſuch as any Way contribute 
to weaken the Defence of their Country, muſt 
be condemned by. themſelves and the World. 
| Jews, Turks and Pagans, have ever looked up- 
on ſuch as the worſt of Men, bereaved of all 
Notion of Good, and Senſe of Honour. Let 
whatever the Government or Governors . 750 
Caſe is nothing altered. Treaſon 
State and ones own Country, i is ev of Fri and 
abominable ; and the very WOE of it has 455 
ſeveral Men run mad.“ In ſhort, ſuch as be- 
tray their Nation are Nurderers of their. en 
Brethren and Children; and do in Effect ſet Fire 
fo their Churches and Houſes, 
NM 2 Let 
| * Arinthe 7 M.. C. a fi & by ſent into 
France in te Cole ms — 5 2 Wb mw in the 
| building of Ships ; who as he was returning home, had ſuch Ter- 
rors on 2 himſelf, and never ſet Foot on 
his native. Land again, 10 e Intereſts be bad been ſo faiſe: 
As an Eye-witne/s wvho d with him teflified.=—— What. therefore 
can be ſaid of thoſe awicked Mem, who have lately gont over to Spain 


and other Countries to inſtruct Foreigners in the / . a * 
as that We the TR — | 
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1 af 
« Let us conſider (fays the Author of the En- 

1. quiry into the Life of Homer) the Steps by 

« which a Government falls from its Rights to be 


< at the Mercy of a ſingle Perſon. In general, 


this Difafter is laid at the Door of Corruption, 
* and very juſtly : Ambition and Luxury ſeldom. 
* fail when they have attained their full Growth, 
<* to throw a State into Convulſions and make it 
“ ripe for a Maſter. When the Offers are tempt- 
ing and Bribes run high, it is then that Men 
© diſcover what they are worth, or what they will 
“ ſell themſelves for. The Man of real Virtue 
“ appears with double Luſtre after the Refuſal.““ 
And whenever we find ſueh Men among us, it 
gives great Joy to thoſe who are zealous for 


the Liberties of Great Britain. | 
Thoſe who were cut out for Liberty omitted 


no Opportunity of encouraging the Arts and Scien- 
ces, particularly the Poets and the Drama. 

In Rome the Audience at a Theatre were ſo exact, 
that ifa Player ſtood put of his Place, or ſpoke a 
falſe Quantity, he was hiſſed of the Stage; * Athens 
was the Inventreſs of that noble, elegant, and in- 
ſtructive Diverſion the Drama, in both its Bran- 
ches, Tragedy and Comedy; nay, their Taſte 
was ſo fine, that the State took care of theſe Re- 
preſentations, and cultivated Tragedy long before 
they took any Notice of Comedy, as not ſo wor- 
thy their Cognizance. The former they ſoon 

e e e e brought 
De antient Players did not ac lile ours by artificial Lights, 
evbich illuminated the Theatre on all Sides, but by theAſfiftance 
Day light, which muſt baue left a great many Shades on the 
Stage, as the Light came in chiefly from the Top. Now the Fu- 


neſs and Action of Declamation frequently requires the Alteration 


of the Strokes, in which an Expreſſion conſiſts to be hardly viſible + 
This is what happens in particular Circumflances, wvhen the Ac- 
tors breakout inooluntarily into ſome external Demonſiration of his 
Paſſion,' we have therefore Reaſon to make our Players act with- 
out-Marks, and the Antients <yere not in the Wrong to have theirs 


_ - mated 


: (8s) 

brought to ſuch Perfection, as has never been at- 
rained in any Age or Nation ſince. The Poets 
had conſiderable Rewards, Sopbocles for his Anti- 
gone had the Government of Samos conferred upon 
him. They had ten choſen Judges to decide the 
Pre-eminence of two contending Poets upon Oath, 

and the greateſt Men of that City paſſed through 


the Office of Overſeer of the Stage; 'Themiftocles 


himſelf was Choragus. Under the' Choragus the 
Poets had the immediate Inſpection and Direction 
of the Stage, and taught the Players; ſo that 
bringing on a Play then was called teaching a Tra- 
8 ; the Athenians - diſcovered the fineſt Taſte 
both in forming a Poem for their public Diver- 
ſion and Inſtruction, ſo likewiſe. their Judgment 
in permitting none to be Actors but Men of Fi- 
gure, of Reputation, and of Parts; from off the 
Stage they ſent their Ambaſſadors to foreign 
Courts. They conſidered that a tragic Poem was 
to have an Influence on the Minds of Men, by 
ing their Paſſions, and conveying uſeful Re- 

N Rections on the State of human Affairs, by the 
Repreſentation of Heroes and Princes. But to 
give any one an influencing Power, you muſt = 
555 e 5 1 * 


+ The tragic Poet expoſes the Inconveniencies ariſing from the 
Want of 80% witty 11 and other in — Per- 
ſons, the Conſequence of whoſe windittive Temper make generally a 
great Noiſe, whoſe Reſentments are naturally violent, and whoje 
Paſſions uo for the Stage are capable of being the Springs of the 
greateft Events, The comic Poet exhibits the Conſequences of Self- 
ignorance among the common Prople, whoſe Reſentments are ſubor- 

dinate to the Laws, and whoſe Paſſions proper for the Scenes, ave 
productive only of domeſtic Broils and ordinary Adventures, But 
Comedy r the Definition of Ariſtotle, is the Imitation of 
the ridicule of Mankind. In ſhort, the Terror and Pity which the 


Picture of tragical Events excites in our Souls, engages us much 
more than all the Laughter and Contempt exhibited by the ſeveral 
dacidents of Comedies. 8 þ. vos 


See critical RefleSions on Poetry, &c. © 
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him Authority, nor can he have Authority with- 
out Reputation, The Acbenian Actors were there- 
fore Men of Reputation. 

Another Inſtance which diſcovered their Large- 
neſs of Soul, was their great Value for Poets, as 
the moſt uſeful Inſtructors of Mankind. On — 
Death of Eupolis, after a Sea · fight, they made a 


Law that none of them ſhould go to the Wars, 


and of all Poets the Dramatic were their chief Care 


and in greateſt Eſteem, as the moſt uſeful and 


noble of all others, eſpecially for large « and popu- 
Jous Cities. This gave them the Sophocles 
and Euripides, to whoſe Verſes — they 
owed the Preſervation of Athens. . 

Ariſtotle ſays, the Theatre is the School of Ver- 
te, and Tragedy a Poem for Kings. 
When the wiſe Auguſtus governed the Roman 
Empire the Temple of Janus was ſhut, ſo that 
there being a general Peace, that great Em- 


peror had 13 to follow his generous Incli- 


nations, and to encourage the polite Arts; and 
therefore it is no Wonder that a Mæcenas was 
made firſt Miniſter, and that Virgil, Horace, and 
Li, were often made Choice of for his Compa- 
nions; and though it may look, ſays a very 


learned Gentleman, As if the Emperor had 


highly honoured theſe Men by ſuch a Famili- 
ar, = it 18 e wv we coine to conſider 


right, 


„ Ammianus Marcellinus relates Nut Rome being menaced 
awith a Famine, they had the Precaution to turn ont all Strangers, 
even thoſe who profeſſed the liberal Arts, but while t . 
the Learned as uſeleſs Mouths, and even allowed them | 
ſhort Time to quit the City, there was not a Mord ſaid to — 
Perſons, or to thoſe who fheltered tbemſelves under this ' glorious 
Title; they permitted therefore 3000 Women Dancers to remain 
very quieth in Rome, and as many more Men who acted in the 
Chorus's, or were Profeſſors * the — Arts, We may juags 


by this Recital, what a. furpr Ba. 7. Prople 
the Gr muſt have been in Kome 2 - Diode and Conſtantine 
e Great. | 


ME 
right, we ſhall find that he honoured himſelf much 
more; for Virgil and Horace would have met with 
the ſame Eſteem from after Ages which they have 
done, though Auguſtus had never taken Notice of 
them ; but would have met with much 
lefs, and his Reputation would have wanted half 


its Glory, for it is his Reliſh for their Conver- 


ſation that even now gives us fo advantageous 


an Idea of his fine and delicate Taſte, |. ſince a 


vely little Experience teaches" us to know that 
there never was a Fool or an ignorant Man who 
was captivated with the Company of Men of 
Senſe; as on the N 18 there never was a 


Man of Senſe who could be pleaſed with that 
of a Fool. But Fidlers, Singers, and Buffoons, 


will always beſt ſuit the Court of a Tiberius 
and a Nero, where Stupidity, Lewdneſs' and Ra- 
pine ſit in Council, and exert all their 


in Oppoſition to every Thing that is ſenſible and 
ingenious. ' Fools and Tyrants bear the fame - 


Antipathy to Men of Parts, though from diffe- 
rent Cauſes ; the Fool cannot reliſh' the Converſa- 
tion of thoſe. whoſe Sentiments are above his Ap- 


prehenfion, and the Tyrant thinks ſuch Men dan- 


becauſe, as Shakeſpear makes his Hero 


gerous; 
in one of his Tragedies, 3 Aer a Wi peub Perſon, 


tle read nuch; | 
He is à great Obſerver, b 
Nute through the Deeds of Men. 


Thus it will be with all Men who need an 

urjuſt Power, or even exerciſe that which is juſt 

in a violent and arbitrary Manner; they dread that 

good Senſe which can look through the Deeds of 
Men, and hate the Man who can of % the 


tion of their Hearts through the Diſguiſes they pur , 


on with an Intent to deceive the Public. 
| After 
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5 ( 38 ) 
Aſter the Prevalence of the Macedonian Empire, 
and. the Corruption of the Athenian People, the 
Poets no longer intermeddled in conducting the 
Theatre, but left the M lanagement of it to the. 
Players, by which, ſays Ariſtotle, in the laſt Chap- 
ter of his Poetics, their Stage loſt all its Deco- 
rum, and the Actors being without Governors, im- 
mediately degenerated from that Wiſdom and Sim- 
pligry by which it had been ſo long maintained. 

The admired. Longinus attributes the diſregard. 
ſhewed to Poetry, to two Vices that followed Cor - 
ruptions Avarice and the Love of Pleaſure. _ 

But little do the Great ſometimes think how 
much the World intereſts itſelf in the Favours 
vrhich are ſhewn to Men of Genius. | 

The great Man who is the Patron of Sciences 
obliges a whole Nation, and every private Man | 
thinks himſelf a Sharer in the Bounties which are 
beſtowed upon Perſons of that Character, becauſe 
every Man expects to receive Improvement and 
Pleaſure by reading their Works. 

That rich and populous City, the World's Mi- 
ſtreſß, then gave riſe to all thoſe Arts and Sci- 
ences, which ſince have civilized and poliſned ſe- 
veral Kingdoms. And though Trade was as 
much minded there as in any of our modern 19 
ties, yet Learning in all its Branches had public 
Encouragement, and the Mechanics themſelves 
were Philoſophers, for Simon the Leather- dreſſer 
was a Diſciple of Socrates. This ſhewed their 

opular democratical State to be wiſe, as well as 
of a ſine Taſte, ſince by this Means they made 
their City the Seat of Learning, and drew Fo- 
reigners that had any Share of Knowlege to repair 
thither for the Improvement of their Under- 
ſtandings; and Anacharſis came even from Scy- 
thia itſelf. This Concourſe of Strangers muſt. 
have been very beneficial to the * 0 it 

= 


has been compured, that in our Days, in Time of 
Peace, there is expended in Paris on Account of 
Education fifty thouſand, Crowns a Day, though 
what is taught there, 1s nothing equal to what was 
to be learned in Athens.* 
But to turn to Great Britain, and ſee how 
the public Diverſions are conducted there: A 
Perſon who wrote near 40 Tears ago, ſays, 
„About an hundred Years before, there were 
five or ſix Play-houſes in this Town (which was 


5 then far leſs populous than now) all frequented 
| N 66 and | 


| 


One of the Writers in the public Papers publiſhed the follows- 
ing fingular Propoſal: | | „ 
| hile the Nation is encumbered with an immenſe Debt, it be- 
. boves every Friend to the Public to contribute to the beſt bf his Pow- 
er towards leſſening it; with which Vieaw it is humbly ſubmitted, 
whether a Tax on the Exportation of Fools, the Produce of which 
to be thrown into the Sinking Fund, might not bring inalarge Sum, 
or at leaſt anſwer another very good end? | 
The Intention or Pretext of travelling Abroad is to learn Expe- 
rience, to know the World, to improve the Education received at 
Home, &e. Now, 6» it as a neceſſary, indiſpenſible Cu- 
om, that all young Heirs to Titles and great Eflates muſt make 
the Tour of Europe, or at leaſt ſee France and Italy, ſeems to be 
as wiſe as it would be to make a Law that every Nobleman and 
Gentleman ſhould be a Divine, or a Mathematician, or any Thing 
elſe you pleaſe. Some improve by travelling, but the Majority are 
rather the worſe for it, returning Home with the 7 ices and 
Follies of Foreigners ſuperadded to their own native Stock. A Tax 
of a few hundred Pounds on ſuch as theſe, for à Licence to expoſe 
themſelves and their Country to Foreigners, might be very proper, 
as it would certainly induce them to flay at Home meerly to avoid 
paying the Fools Tax ; and thus large Sunis would be ſaved to the 
Nation, by the Value they would not fail to ſet on their own Un- 
aerflandings.— But here à great Difficulty ariſes: Who muſt be 
Judges of their Capacities ? A Commiſſion might be appointed for 
this Purpoſe, to confift of Scholars and Men of Buſineſs, to whom 
might be joined (as a Check upon them) a certain Number of 
grave, ſober Matrons, that could neither write nor read. And 
the Duce muſt be in the Dice, if ſuch a Committee could not 
form. a right Fudgement of their natural Parts and acquired 
Talents, | Rs 
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© and full; though the Stage was yet in its rude 
40 uncultivated Dreſs, without Art in the Poet, 
* or in the Decorations, and was only fi d 
« by the lower ſort of People, yet, theſe lower 
2 fort of People, had Souls high enough to be 
« diverted by the naked, and inornamental Drama. 
* But in our Times, the Gentry and Quality, 
* who ſhould in Reaſon have been the Supporters 
of the nobleſt Diverſion that the Wit 1 Man 
* can invent, which at once inſtructs and tran- 
<« ſports, were the firſt that conſpired its Ruin, 
by prodigal Subſcriptions for ſqueaking talians 
and capering Monſieurs. 
Were our modern Dancers like the Mimes 
% and Pantomimes of Rome, our Dotage would 
ce be more excuſeable, for one of them in a Dance 
I by himſelf, and by the Variety of his Geſticula- 
tions, would repreſent a whole Hiſtory confiſt- 
ing of ſeveral diſtinct Perſons, and that ſo very 
W evidently that a King of Per/ia begged Nero to 
| 2 him one of them for an Interpreter to the 
& ſeveral Nations and Tongues, with which he 
had to do, ſince his Actions was an univerſal 
Language intelligible to all. — In this ſome- 
„thing muſt ſtrike the Mind and almoſt ration- 
& ally entertain it. Here, continues the Gentle- 
man, ls it not a Madneſs for a Man of Senſe to 
<« expect Encouragement for writing Poetry, ſince 
„ the Stage has been debauched with Singers, 
« Tumblers, Rope, Wire and Ladder- dancers? 
. * Town there may be ſomething pleaded in Ex- 
< cuſe for their Indulgence to Muſic, tho? none in 
« their Subſcriptions for Jalian Singers; yet to be 
* drawn wholly by Sound, though never ſo harmo- 
“ nions, is neither the greateſt r nor moſt deſirable 
1 E Praiſe. And it is certain, that Muſic has an intrin- 
4 66 fic Value demonſtrable! inits Power over the Soul ; 
| but 
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(91) 
« but then this Power is heightened by the Ad- 
dition of Poetry; and paſſionate Words give a 
* double Force to Harmony, and make it a ſurer 
and ſwifter way to the Heart than when the 
„ Underſtanding is not fo fully concerned in the 
* bare Notes. Vocal Muſic is on all Hands agreed 
to be the nobleſt and moſt touching; and that 
Tone is eſteemed the moſt excellent which 

“ comes neareſt the Vocal Sounds. | 
Muſic therefore ought till, as oviginally it 
_ © was, to be mingled with the Drama, where it 
“ js ſubſervient to Poetry, and comes into the 
Relief of the Mind when that has been long 
« intent on ſome noble Scene of Paſſion ; but 
„ ought never to be a ſeparate Entertainment, at 
« leaſt of any length.” 

«. Methinks, thoſe Gentlemen in whoſe Power 
and under whoſe Directions their Deputations 
are placed, in Reſpect to the Stage, ſhould 
* — more Value and Honour for the King, 
* than to commit this School of Virtue to 
* Perſons no way equal to the Truft.” But it 
- to be hoped we are better provided n at * this | 

ay. 

« Hence it is, that thoſe Authors who can pay 
their Court moſt plauſibly to them, find always 
the moſt Encouragement. The plaufible Pre- 
* tender carries it with the Great and the Fair 
from the true Artiſt, by a forward Aſſurance, 
* which leads him to the Levees of the Powerful, 
that a Man of Learning cannot ſubmit to. But 
in no Art is this ſo prevalent as in Poetry, in a 
Country like Briton, very little ſkilled in it. 
Here a lucky Chance, or a Party, makes a Poet 
« of him whom all the Muſes diſdain. I confeſs 

4 if our Audiences were hke thoſe of the Greeks 
5 and ARE the Vogue would be of more Au- 
Na” ” * thority, 


(92) 

& thority; but here where the Poet wanders with- | 
«© out any Guide or certain Standard, and People 
* cenſure by Fancy and Humour, not Judgment, 

5 it is a Million to one but the Coxcomb gets the 
& Laurel, and the Poet is, at beſt, but civily diſ- 
« miſſed. He that can fawn on the Great, and ſo 
„ ſecure. a Patron or Party, has no need of Art, 
Nature, or Study to recommend him. Thus 
& Plays, that on their firſt Appearance have run 
« away with the Applauſe of the Town, and been 
3 © acted for a whole Month together, have not 
_ <* borne one Repreſentation on their Revival, and 
b « ſo, by the general Way of judging, the very 
fame Plays have boen the beſt and worſt Perfor- 
* mances of the Art.“ 
Another Argument of our ill Taſte is, that 
Point and Epigram i is moſt in Eſteem, ſo that 
„ if Virgil and Martial were to live in this Nation 
4 and Age, the latter would carry the Vogue from 

the former. The Ladies Taſte is much allowed | 

of; ſo that when we ſee Belinda Cenſures an ex- 

« cellent Tragedy becauſe ſhe is a Stranger to 

& the Author, it muſt be moſt execrable.“ y 
Sir Richard Steel in one of his Tatler's ſays, © I 
c am convinced after a ſtrict Enquiry, that the Im- 
q b pulſes J have received from the theatrical Re- 
I < preſentations have had a greater Effect than other- 
„ wiſe would have been wrought on me by the 
<& little Occurrences of my private Life.“ Next he 
names two Actors, Hart and Mobun, who never 
failed toſend him Home full of ſuch Ideas as affec- 
ted his Behaviour and made him inſenſibly more 
courteous and human to his Friends and Acquain- 
tance—He ſeems to think.one Houſe beſt, urging, 
That while there were two, they did not out - vie 
each other by ſuch Repreſentations as tended to the 
on ee and Ornament of Life, but by introduc- 
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(93). 
ing mimical Dances and fulſome nn gifor. 
when an excellent Tragedy was to be acted in one 
Houſe, the Ladder-dancer carried the whole Town 
to the other, as did once the Pantomime and the 
Bottle-conjurer Performances, and the like, in our 
Days, and are fo frequent, that both Houſes ſeem 
likewiſe to vie in ridiculing each other, which has 
taken up the Attention of the Town for ſome Time, 
and thereby greatly interrupts thoſe Performances 
upon the Stage, which was the principal Deſign of 
its Inſtitution ; one Caſe was, as related in an 
Evening-paper, as follows: 
Ihe Diſpute between the two Playhouſes, con- 
cerning the Reception of a fooliſh Entertainment, 
has lately made as great a Noiſe amongſt Play-Hun- 


ters as the grand Quarrel between the Houſes of 


York and Lancaſter did ſome Years ago; tho? it 
muſt be owned the latter was, of the two, the 
moſt important. In the Language of Soberneſs, the 
Matter ſtands thus: The Manager of one Houſe has 
offered an open Affront to the Underſtandings of all, 

but his Twelve-penny Viſitors, by introducing on 
the Stage, which ought to be ſacred to Virtue, to 
Nature, and to Shakeſpear, an Equilibriſt; who, 
tho” excellent in his Way, yet is no more becoming 
the Dignity,of the Stage than a Merry-Andrew 
would be in a Court of Juſtice, or a frantic Ite- 
nerant Enthuſiaſt the ſacred Place of Devotion. 
The Conductor of the other Houſe, in order to 
weaken the Force of his Brother, has preſented 
the ſame in Burleſque; not, as it is believed, from 
a Deſire of Reformation, or a Ridicule upon their 
monſtrous Exhibitions only, but ro marr the Suc- 
ceſs of his Antagoniſt, . They are both certainly 
wrong; one has affronted the intelligent Part of 
his Audience by the ridiculous Scene; the other 


has 2 * by copying him, tho' in Bur- 
| . © "lefque. 


Coe 3 

leſque. What in this Caſe then ſhould the Town 
do? The Anſwer is obvious: Uſe both with Con- 
tempt, and Contempt cannot be better demonſtrated 
than by keeping away when theſe Entertainments 
areſhewn: This is the only Method to get the bet- 
ter of the Managers; for while their Houſes are 
full, they care not whoſe Bones are broke in the 

Quarrel, or whoſe Money is miſpent in ſeeing it. 
What a Pity it is that there was either but one 
Houſe, or. more than two to entertain the Town, 
which might be a Curb upon thoſe who forget the 
Duty they owe to the Public. Since they have raiſed 
their Prices, why ſhould not their Tickets be taxed 
as well as the Wheel Carriages? For in both Caſes 
none will be compelled to pay but thoſe who uſe 
them. After the writing this, another P has fur- 
niſhed us with a very judicious Remark.* | 
Since the Tatlers were wrote, large Houſes for 
- muſical Entertainments have been opened in ſo ma- 
ny Places, peſides Yaur-hall, Ranalagh, Sadler s 
Well, Cuper's and Kilburn, that they became 
perfect Nuſances, inſomuch, that a Law lately 
paſſed to ſuffer none of them within a certain Di- 
ſtance from Landon, except thoſe who ſhould be li- 
cenſed by four Juſtices, and they not to be opened 
untill five of the Clock in the Afternoon. 2 


* The Utopians are ander great Perplexity. Now to ręſolve 
this political Paradox, that every Bond, Fudgment, Mortgage, 
c. which , implies Neceſſity in one of the Parties, ſhould be liable 
to a fam Duty, as well as every Paper uſed in Proceedings at 
Law, where the Rights and Property of the Subje is concerned ; 
and yet Tickets for Operas, Plays, Conſorts, and Hops, Jhould be in- 
tirely exempled from Juch Burthen ; when it is evident that a 
Tax eh impoſed and honeſtly managed, might turn the Extrava- 
gance of the Rich into a proper Fund for the Maintenance of the Poor. 
II It is to be hoped that this Law was no Way deſigned to prevent 
the Exerciſe of that uſeful Science of Defence, the Small and Back- 
ſword upon the public Stage, not forgetting Boxing. As to the Exer- 


ciſe of the former, the late honeft and good Duke of Montague (who 
| was 


3 = pole” 
Some little Time ſince there appeared a poeti- 
cal Piece by Way of Diolague, between the Ser- 
was well known to ſpend more than he gained from the Income of his 
5 particularly encouraged it, as he did Merit in every Art and 
ience. | 
When foreign Princes or great Perſonages arrived here, and his Grace 
honoured with their Friendſhip, he did not entertain them with French 
Kickſhaws, but endeavoured to make them acquainted with the Genius 


and Bent of the People, by which they have ſo deſervedly raiſed their Fame 


in foreign Countries: And, to that End, walked with them Incog, intro- 


duced them where they underſtood Engliſd into the Converſation of the 


lower Claſs, and ſo by Degrees into that of the Higheſt; by which they 
were convinced by occular Demonſtration, that the Character the learned 
Doctor Spratt had given of them, when he ſaid, Thar Good. nature 
more particularly belonged to the Engliſh than any other Nation, was not a 
Fiction, but Truth. Next he introduced them into the Theatres, that 
they might ſee the Manner of our conducting the Drama, and that of a 
Britiſh Audience; and proceeded ſo far, when his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of Lorrain viſited our Court, as to cauſe to be exhibited: before 
him, for his Diverſion, at the little Theatre in the Hay-marker, a noble 
Trial of Skill between the late Renowned Swordſman Mr. Figg, and 
Mr, Sparks, who performed with ſo much Dexterity and Addreſs, that his 
Highneſs, in an Extacy, declared to the Duke, That be bad never be- 


held the like before, and made a Preſent worthy of a Prince. And it is 


not to be doubted, tho* He is arrived to the higheſt Dignity, that of Em- 
peror, which he ſo gloriouſly ſuſtains, but that He ſtill retains the Re- 
membrance of the courtly Treatment he met with, and the Reſpect and 
Affection that the People in general ſhewed and expreſſed for and 
his auguſt Houſe. | | | | 
Such public Exhibitions ſpeak the Bold and Martial Prowefs of the 


Britons and Iriſh, which has for ſeveral Years given great Pleaſure and 


Satisfaction to many noble Perſonages, Gentry and others. Should it be 
diſuſed, and Effeminacy of Temper together with Avarice, Luxury 
and Corruption ſucceed — Farewell to old Britiſh Liberty — What 
has been, may be Pray, moſt zealous Reformers, is it not welt 
known to Perſons acquainted with antient Hiſtory, — that thoſe Vices 
laid the Foundation of the Ruin of the greateſt Empires? 

As to Boxing upon the public Stage, it enures the lower Claſs of 
Men to Hardſhips, and ſhews to Foreigners that ſuch is their Spirit, 
that they value not Bruiſes even in their public Diverſions, much leſs 

would they value their Blood when collect upon in Defence of their 
Country ; the Liberty and Preſervation whereof even the private Centi- 
nel has at Heart in a free State. — But though Boxing may ſeem very 
uncouth to ſome. of our pretty Gentlemen, we would have them.remem- 
ber, that Pollux, one of the chief Roman Gods, acquired his Deification 
through the Means of that Art, as his Brother God Caftor did by his 
encouraging the breeding of Horſes and loving Horſe-racing: Odd Mo- 
tives indeed for Deification, and doubtleſs very ſurprizing to our mo- 
dern Fribbles; yet no leſs a Genius than one Horace has thought fit to 
mention, that, | | | 


Caſtor gaudet Equis :Ovo prognatus eodem, 
Pugnis, — — . 
In Engliſh. thus, 


+ The Twin-born Brothers in their Sports divide; 
Pollux loves Boxing; Cafror joys to ride. 
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vant and Maſter, from which we have before 
quoted ſome Lines, and with the following ſhalh 
conclude what we have to lay on this Head. 


Serv. Shall you prolong: the Midaight B Ball, 
With coſtly Banquet at Yaux-ball, 
And yet prohibit earlier Suppers | 
At Kilbourn, Sadler's-Wells, or Cuper” 8 7 
Are theſe leſs innocent in fact, | 

Or only made ſo by the Act? | | 
Thoſe who * contribute to the Tax — 
On Tea and Chocolate and Wax ; 

With high Ragouts their Blood inflame, 
And nauſeate what they eat for Fame: 
Of theſe the Houſes take no Knowlege, 
But leave them fairly to the College: 
Oh! ever proſper their Endeavours, 
To aid your Dropſies, Gouts, and £ evers. 


Now as to the Britiſh Poets, they ſeldom 
met with any great Patrons —— The noble Spen- 
cer (after he had loſt his only Patron Sir Philip 
Sidney) was reduced to the utmoſt Poverty. 

Milion, one of the greateſt Poets the World 
ever produed, got his Bread by teaching of a School. 
This is the Character that Mr. Blackwell gives of 
him. When unhappy Britain was plunged into 
all the Calamities of Civil War, our high ſpirited 
Poem PARA DICE Los took its Birth. It is true, 
it has little to do with our preſent Manners; it 
treats of a ſublimer Theme, and refuſes the Mea- 
ſure of human Actions: Yet it every where bears 
ſome Analogy to the Affairs of Mankind; and 
the Author (who had viewed the Progreſs of our 


Mi- 
N avas urged in \thePetitions of Ao me of the Houſer of public En- 
tertainment, that the Suppreſſion 


hem might HE diminiſh the 
* on Tea, Cas, 4 and Max- Ligbis. oj 
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Miſery) has embelliſhed it wirh all the proper Ima- 


ges his Travelling, Learning, and Experience 


could afford him.. Still his Reputation was 


dear bought, he having loſt his Eye · Sight through 
his cloſe Application to Study. —— Some Years 
after his Death a Monument was erected to his 
Memory in Weſtminſter- Abbey. n Libre 
Butler (a Species by himſelf) whilſt he pleaſed 
the Court and City with his Verſes, was left to 
periſh for Want; though the King was ſeldom 
without Hadibras in his Pocket. The Chancellor, 
Clarendon, often bid him find out ſomething to make 
himſelf eaſy, and when he had ſo done it was fure 
to be diſpoſed of before he could put in for it. But 
that Stateſman endeavoured to comfort poor Butler 
in his Diſappoinments, by ſaying, the Cou.tiers had 
a Quarrel. with him; and at laſt he was ſuffered to 
die without any Aſſiſtance.“ a. 
| The witty Duke of Buckingham, though he ex- 
preſſed a great Value for Buzler's Writings, and was 
eſteemed' a very great Friend to Poetry; * 


A1 to the Lord Chancellor, be inthe Year 1667 met with a Re- 


verſe of Fortune, by gradually lofing the King's Favour, principally 
owing, as it was ſaid, to the Freedom he took in cenſuring his Maſter's 
Conduct; for the Courtiers no ſooner found that his Majehy WAS 
' diſpleaſed avith the Earl, but they one and all took (every Op- 
portunity to inſult and affront him, even in the King's Preſence, 
Saying, as the Chancellor paſſed by, There goes your Majeſty's 


School. Maſter. The witty Duke of Buckingham «would often ac 


and mimic him in @ very extraordinary Manner, which for ought 
appeared was very pleaſing to the King, and ended at laft in the 
Earl's Rain. Ee | 

On the 10th of October, — the King ſent Monk to demand the 
Seals, which Clarendon refuſed to deliver up to him; but, however, 
the next Day he was obliged ſo to do, and they were given to 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman with the Tithe of Lord Keeper : In ſhort, 


all the Returns this Mini ſter received for the Services he had 


done bis Maſter, were that of being impeached in Parliament and 
drove into Exile, where he ſome time after died. Such was the 
Fate of a Nobleman aubo had made the famous Butler /o many fine 
Promiſes, which availed that great Port — Nothing, | L 
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ly: Th 
he could never be prevailed on to do any Thing 
for him. Mr. NMycberley had fixed the Duke one 
Night at the Cock in Suffolk-ftreet, where he intro- 


duced Mr. Butler; they had not been long to- 


gether before his Grace ſeemed infinitely pleaſed 
with the Poet; but in the midſt of their Diſcourſe, 
hearing a ſqueaking Fiddle and ſome Women in 
another Room, left them without taking Leave.“ 

The famous Shakeſpear, whoſe Name and Me. 
mory will be honoured and revered to lateſt Poſte- 
rity, would have wanted Bread had not the Players 
maintained him. He was buried at Stratford upon 
Avon, where he has a Monument ; but lately there 


has been another erected in Mieſtminſter-Abbey, 


which 1s very grand. On the Scroll to which he 
points with his Finger are theſe Lines : 15 
| . The 


* The Duke of Buckingham, «vith all his Wit, made a very | 


' forry Exit. Take the Account from that great Poet Mr. Pope. 


In the worſt Inns, worſt Room, with Mat half hung, 


The Floors of Plaiſter, and the Walls of Dung, 


On once a Flock-bed, but repair'd with Straw, 
With Tape-ty'd Curtains——never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that Bed, 
Where Tawdry-yellow ſtrove with dirty Red; 
See Villars lie! alas! how chang'd from him? 


That Life of Pleaſure! and that Soul of Whim ! 


Gallant and Gay in C/ifdor's proud Alcove, 

The Bow'r of wanton Shrewſbury and Love; 

Or jult as gay at Council in a Ring, 

Of mimic'd Stateſman and their merry King: 
No Wit to flatter left of all his Store, 

No Fool to laugh at, which he valued more : 
There Victor of his Health, his Fortune, Friends, 
And Fame, this Lord of uſeleſs Thouſands ends! ; 


What reflected great Diſbonour on the Duke auas, that after he 
had killed the Earl of Shrewſbury in a Duel, he lived publich 
ewith his Lady.—When we confider the Duke's great Failings, it 
is not to be ſo much wondered at, that he could not be prevailed on 
to ſerve a Man of Merit in Diſtreſs, notwithſlanding he had been 
of ſo great Uſe to the Royal Cauſe, — | 5 
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_ The Cloud Cap Toter, ö́N 
The gorgeous Palaces, 
The ſolemn Temples, \ 
| The great Globe itſelf, 
Yea, all which it inherits 
Shall diſſolve, and like the baſeleſs Fabric 
Of a Vifion, leave not a Wreck behind. 


Sir John Suckling, a good Poet in K. c. It Time, 
Had an Eſtate, and by that Means was above Want. 

Waller, who was an excellent Poet, had like- 
wiſe an Eſtate, and therefore under no Neceſſity 
to flatter the Courtiers for Bread. 

Sir Willian d' Avanant, though not eſteemed 
one of the greateſt Poets, found F riends and got 
Money. ; 

Whcherley was a Gentleman? 8 Som; 1 had ac- 
quired very great Reputation as a dramatic Poet, 
Witneſs his Plain dealer. The Bookſeller who prin- 
ted it got as much Money by the Play as the Au- 
thor did Reputation; yet he refuſed to lend Mr. 
N aberley 20 l. when he lay languiſhing in Priſon 

ſo that he dragged on a heavy Life till his paternal 
Fortune came very late to his Relief. 

Ben Johnſon very juſtly gained the Reputation 
of an excellent Poet, ſo that when he is ſpoke of 
as ſuch, its ſufficient to ſay, O rare Ben Fohnſon— 
This Gentleman was ſupported by his Place of Poet 
Laureat, but he juſtly complained that many who 
had made Poetry their Miſtreſſes had made their 
Fortunes by it; tho* none who made it their Wife. 
Of this we have ſeveral Proofs in our Time, ſuch 
as Prior, Addiſon, Pope, Trapp, Swift, Congreve, 
Stepney, and ſeveral others. | 

But to give Inſtances as to the latter, ſhall be- 
gin with Otmay, a celebrated Poet, but ſuffered 
ſeveral Turns of Fortune, and reduced ſo low 


that Lord 2 inſtead of helping him in his 
| . O 2 | Diſtreſs, 


| (1000 
Diſtreſs, treated him in his Seſſions of the Poets 
much unbecoming a noble Lord, when he heard 
the Poet had got fome Money through the Ap- 
plauſe one of his Plays had met with on the Sages 

which the following Lines evince. 


Don Carlos his Pockets ſo amply has furd, 
That his Mange was quite cur'd * 
And his Lice were all kill'd. , 


| In ſhort, he was more beholden to Captain Sy- 
| monds the Vintner, in whoſe Debt he died 400 /. 
than to all his Patrons of Quality ;—but at laſt, as 


ill Fate would have it, he ended his wretched Life 


at a little dirty Ale-Houſe on Tower- Hill, in 1685, 
Dryden, with his Pen and a ſmall Eſtate, juſt 
kept himſelf alive; he was a very great Poet, a 
great Refiner of the Engliſh Language, and was 
juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt harmonious Poets 
that ever took Pen in Hand. He paid the laſt Debt 
to Nature in the Year 1700, and was buried in 
Weſftminſter- Abbey at the Expence of the Lord Jeſfe- 
ries. To this great Poet's Memory the late learn- 
ed Duke of Buckingham cauſed a Monument to be 
erected, on which his Name is only inſcribed. —— 

Dart, in his Poem called Weſtminſter-Abbey, Aſſigns 
the Duke's Reaſon for not ſuffering any Thing _ 

ther to be there ſaid of him, 


This Sheffield knew, nor trifled with his Fame; 
But only bad the Buſto bear his Name. 


Tee, who had a fine Genius for Tragedy, yet 
ſometimes ſwelled his grand Speeches to ſuch an 
extravagant Height, as to border upon that Madneſs 
that afterwards poſſeſſed him, by which he had the 
Misfortune to be confined ſeveral Years in Bedlam, 
and at laſt ended his miſerable Life, dot in a Bed 

but 3 in Fre Street. 
| Danis 
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Dennis, 2 very remarkable Poet, was ſo much re- 
aud i W that wa eb ſince = 
appeared a poe iece upon ncertainty 
— Favours, inſcribed to fue unhappy Gentle- 


man. 


5 are precarious grown, 
And on the Worthleſs oft pour'd down ; 

To Fools Preferment's ſometimes giv'n 
Unmerited, with Hand unev'n, 
Whilſt Men of Wit, of Learning, Senſe, 
Are all diſgrac'd and in Suſpence; 
Or why is Dennis, that great Bard, 
Neglected. and without Reward 7 
*Bove Sev*nty Years his Life has run, 
*Tis hard he now ſhou'd be undone! 
May ſome Mzcenas prove his Friend, 
To his ripe Age Aſſiſtance lend, 
Clad in grey Hairs his Merit trace, | 
U phold him with true Patron's Grace; 
AY then to Dennis join'd, thall he 
Be fure of Immortality. 


Whether he met with any Relief we — not. 
| but we are aſſured he is above worldly Want; ha- 


ving been gone ſometime ſince to his long Home, 


where we muſt all follow ſooner or later. 

The Fate that attended moſt of theſe Gentlemen 
as well as others, made many. cenſure the Bri- 
lons as more barbarous than the Gets, who treated 
Ovid in his Baniſhment with great Humanity as 
well as with great Civility, and as a Teſtimony of 
their Efteem for him, publiſhed Decrees in his Fa- 
vour ; but our Poets have met with Want, Miſery 
and Death from the Britons, though their Coun- 
trymen. 

In fact, the very Barbarians of thoſe Times were 


proud to aſſiſt the 3 ; but here ſeveral have 
# cn 
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been charged with looking upon it as unmodiſh to 
take any Care of Learning, Wit and Poetry, 5 
judging it not worth their Attention. 3 
As we have been ſpeaking of the Treatment the 
Poets have met with, we ſhall add another Matter 
that has lately ariſen which has given great Concern 
to ſeyeral conſiderate and wiſe Men, we mean the 
groſs and unmannerly Way ſeveral new Authors 
(or Writers, which you will pleaſe to call them) ad- 
dreſs each other when they differ in Opinion, in- 
ſomuch, that our News- papers are often filled with 
the moſt abuſive Language, and would make one 
think that they were rather the Product of Bil- 
lingſgate, than that of Men of Learning. Should 
theſe ſort of Writings paſs into foreign Coun- 
tries, what muſt Strangers think of our Nation? 
It will be kind indeed, if they conſider it rather a 
Quarrel among a Parcel of Butchers and Brutes 
than a Controverſy between Gentleman and Scho- 
lars. Yet it cannot be denied, that ſuch rude Be- 
| haviour greatly reflects Diſhonour upon that good 
Nature and Humanity for which the Britiſb Nation 
has for ſo many Ages been diſtinguiſhed, beſides 
tending to defirey the known Maxim, that 
there ſhould not be Envy among learned Men, but 
only an Emulation. If this new Evil ſhould 
bee ſuffered to go on, and no diſintereſted Cenſor 

ariſe to correct ſo daring an Abuſe in the Repub- 
lic of Letters, it will certainly give Grounds for 
the Groans of Great Britain. 
But after all this we have Hopes of a Reforma- 
tion in ſeveral of the Points complained of, ſince 
it cannot be denied that there is at this Day among 
us, both Patriots and charitable Perſons, who, its 
not to be doubted, ſhould gentle Means fail, will 
at laſt be rouſed up in the Cauſe of Vertue and 


| Prat, in — to Avarice, to black Ingrati-. 
tude, 
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tude, to every Enemy of our Country, and notorious 
wicked Perſons. That ſuch were obnoxious to all wiſe * 
Governments may be gathered from Hiſtory, and 
with Truth we can affirm, that the only Deſign of 
writing the foregoing Pages was with no other 

View than to bring forward and expoſe the Guilty, 
and at the ſame Time to do Juſtice to the Inno- 
cent; that a Rebuke has made a proper and lauda- 
ble Impreſſion in two great Perſonages, the follow- 
ing true Relation fully Evidences,* | | 

1 Julio 


Here awe hall give another true Relation of an extravagant 
young Gentleman of noble Blood ( wvhom wwe ſhall call Julius) who, 
ſeeing his Errors in Time by forſaking his former ill Courſes, be- 
came at laſt one of the greateſt Men of the Age he lived in. | 
He was the Son of a worthy Knight allied to the Queen, 
and was fo careful of his private Fortune that the Country People 
called bim Fill-Sack. | 

Julius was educated in Oxford, evhere he was early diſtinguiſhed 
for being both an excellent Scholar and Poet, ſome of whoſe 
poetical Pieces have been handed down to Poſterity. From thence, 
he removed to the Temple, where he ſtudied the Law, and was 

in proper Time called to the Bar. Next, his Mind led him to ſee 
foreign Countries, he took Rome in his Travels, and there, as the 
Report goes, was impriſoned and detained for ſome time. Before 
his Return to his native Country his Father died and left him a 
very large Eſtate, and that he in a ſhort Time, by his Profufion 
_ rand Way of Living, had near exhauſted, which was 
feen by his Friends with Regret, and by the Queen in Particu- 
lar, who had a great Value for him; but he not paying that 
dutiful Regard to her Admonitions as might have been expected, 
evas forbid the Court. — In ſhort, what made the greateſt Im- 
preſſion on him was owing to an Accident Hawing ſold ſome Part 
of his Eſtate to an Alderman, and coming to his Houſe one Day about 
Bufineſs, the other, forgetting the Reſpect that was due to a Gen- 
tleman of Julius's Birth, made him wait ſome time before he ſpoke to 
him; this flung Julius to the Heart, and inſpired him with the 
Thought that wwhen his Fortune was ſpent he could es pect nothing ,. 
fave Slights and Contempt. Full of theſe Thoughts, ſo diſagreeablete 
his 4 and delicate Jaſte, he returned Home, and immediately be- 
took himſelf to the Profeſſion he uus bred to, and ſoon became an 


able and ' elegant Pleader. Her Majefly being no ſooner informed * 
| | thereof, 


« Julio was a young Nobleman of a grefit 
« Eſtate, and was for his Agea Youth of Letters 
*« and a Lover of Books, and was therefore ex- 
« pected, when he came to his Eftate, to be a ge- 
* nerous Patron of learned Men; but inſtead of an- 
c ſwering that Expectation, he took to his Bottle 
4 and Miſtreſſes, whom he readily afliſted with his 
„ Purſe and his Intereſt. If, on the other Hand, 
„ he was applied to by a Man of Letters in Di- 
_ «© ſtreſs, a Guinea or two, after a long Atten- 

6 ; OE | & dance, 


thereef, as alſo how greatly he aua reformed both in his public 
and private Life, than Se, to encourage him in ſo commendable a 
- Purſuit that wa likely to lead him to Riches and Honours, gave 
him ſeveral Inſtances of her Royal Favour, viz. 
; 3 Create ur — b 
Sent him Ambaſſador to France. 

III. ———7 Holland, | 
IV. Made him Knight of the moſt noble Order of the Garter, 

V. Preferred him to the Office of Lord High Treaſurer, 

VI. He vas elefted Chancelhr of the Univerfity of Oxford, 
evhere he had the Honour to entertain his Royal Miſtreſs in a very 
grand and ſumptuous Manner. g 

He «was for his Exattneſs called the Star Chamber Bell, and 
fo very quick and flowing were his Numbers, that his Secretary 
could ſeldom pleaſe bim, which made him generally write the Di/- 
patches himelf. „ | 
He was likewiſe ſo exact, that he kept a Roll wherein he en- 
tered in Order the Names of thoſe avho were Suitors, to him, 
and always gave the Preference to the Firſt, except in 
extraordinary Caſes, which gained him great Efteem and 
Respect. In ſhort, before the End of this Reign, he had by his 
chſe Attention to en. fully made amends to his noble Family 
for his 1 7 Time, not only by the Encreaſe of his Honours and 
Fortune, but the high Reputation he had deſervedly gained not only 
in the Republic of Letters but the World in general. ; 
It was remarked, he took Care to keep himſelf from being engaged 
in any Party, thi there avere two very potent ones during bis Mi- 
mſtry. He knew that, by his Office & 4 Treaſurer, they muſt both 
have Recourſe to him at leaſt once a Tear. — In fhort, ſays an old 
Hiſtorian, he wvas a wiſe Stateſman, and had no Occaſio to fide 
with either Party in regard pe flood ſo well in his Soverrign's Fa- 


Vour. 
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ec e utmoſt of his Generoſity. Tha 


brought his Character publickly on the 


“ which, being lively drawn, ſtruck him to the 


« Heart, and he ſoon became ſenſible of his Er- 
* ror, without any Reſentment againſt the Au- 
„ thor; for, after he had found him out, he ſent 
* him a Preſent worthy of a Nobleman, and de- 
£ fired his Acquaintance. The other, from the 
* Generoſity of this Treatment, was much con- 
© cerned for what he had 1 and —_— 


The next Prince, 2 his Acceſſion to the Throne created him an 
Karl, and he died about the Year 1608. | 

Julius's ſubſequent Conduct, after he had ſeen his Error, ons 
would think + 
abondon their Sons ( much lefs their only, or eldeſt, Sons ) upon ac- 
count of oe few Slips in their Youths, and that very often miſre- 
preſented by wicked and defigning Men, remembering that Fiſtory 
has furniſhed us with many Inflances of ſeveral who have for 
Years laboured under falſe Accuſations, and ſometimes to be ſo 
greatly diſtreſſed as to be almoſt in want 75 the common Neceſſaries 
of Life, wwhilft their Relations have lived in the utmoſt Grandeur : 
And yet theſe Gentlemen afterwards, wvhen they have come 
into 2 of their paternal Eflates, have ſo diſplayed their uſe- 
ful Abilities as to become not only an Ornament to their Country but 
an Honour to their Families —— Which muſt in ſuch Caſes reflet# 
Difhonour on thoſe who have either privately or publicly contributed 
to the Injuries, as it muſt, on the other Hand, reflect Honour on 
ſuch as have taken Pains to heal Breaches in Families. | 

A certain Poet thus addreſſed a great Man in one of his Dedica- 

tions, — Speaking of his Father 
«© plentiful Eftates, — And vas poſſeſſed of all thoſe Virtues, in 
« the higbeſt Degree, upon which the Pleaſure of Society and the 
«* FHappineſe of Life depends : <—— A kind Husband be was, and 
% an indulgent Father without Partiality. Tus Things were his 
* utter Averſion, The Inſinuation of a Flatterer, and The 
«© Whiſpers of a Tale- Bearer : — Bat for his Charity aue can 
« ſcarce find a Parrellel in Hiftory itſeſſ. Titus wat not 
** more the Deliciæ Humani Tis en this Account than mm, 
% avas, and without Exaggeration, that Prince did not do more. 
good in Proportion, out of the Revenue of the Roman Empires 
*© than your Father did out of the Income of a private Eſtate. © | 
« this my remain to your Poſterity in Poſſeſſion for ever ts 


* be imitated, and, if poſſible, ta be excellzd." 


Id be ſufficient to prevail on the Powerful not to 


% He came wry young to two = 


* 


„ 
* for a Time waiting on him. This would not 
do, he inſiſted on ſeeing him; and at laſt was 
_ © prevailed on to attend, who, upon being in- 
4 troduced, made this Apology : —— That his 
-** Lordſhip had never at for the Picture he was 
'< pleaſed to take. for his; that it was a general 
©. Charatter that touched ſo many it could not be ap- 
« propriated to one without doing injuſtice to others.” 
* Say no more, replied my Lord, whoever ſat for 
« the Picture, I am ſenſible that the Features are too 
lite me, Do not think me diſpleaſed with what 
vou have done, for with more Reaſon I ſhould be 
angry with my Phyſician for curing me of a ſcau- 
.< dalous Diſeaſe of my Body. You have cured me 7 
one more ſcandalous in my Manners, by which my 
«©. Reputation Juffered fo much among Men of Senſe. 
Hall take your Advice, and ſball not be ſo” 
© laviſh.in my Vices, or Follies, as to render me in- 
* capable of encouraging the Pleaſures of my Mind. 
* As you have been my Phyſician in this, I retain 
© you in Ordinary, and. every Year ſhall conti- 
% nue your Fee; hoping that you will recommend 
* to me Men of Learning in Diſtreſs. JI form not my 
« Notions of Merit by the Applauſes of the Mil- 
* lion; the Approbation of the Knowing is the more 
© ſolid Deciſion. Julio was as good as his Word, 
and ever after acted the Mzcenas of the Age. 
If fo great an Example as this ſhould be follow- 
ed by the Noble and Rich, their own Actions 
would ſoon have ſo great Influence upon the 
Minds of the other Degrees of Men, that it would 
anſwer the Hopes and Deſires of the honeſt Part of 
Mankind, and be the Means of a thorough Refor- 
mation of Manners, which will ſoon put an End 
to the GROANS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
ee 
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POSTSCRIPT 


"Since the printing of the foregoing 3 a Let- 

ter relating to the proper Houſe for lacing Sir 
| Hans Sloan's Rarities, has been publiſhed in one 
of the News Papers, which we have been de- 
fired to inſert, and is as follows ; . 


8 4 R, N 

E live in a Coatirny where the Hand of 
W Heaven has made us fortunate in many In- 
ſtances; but, at the ſame Time, we are greatly 
ſubject and liable to that which to me ſeems almoſt 
Epidemical: I mean, many noble Benefactions, 
given and deſigned for public Uſe, have, to ſerve 
Private Perfons, too often been turned into, and 
made Jobs of, and thereby have been the Source 
of loading the Nation with infinite Expence ; ſuch 
| 2 laying out large Sums of Money in making Hoſ- 
pitals grow into Palaces, for Beggars, which would 
have been much better expend ed in relieving the 
Neceſſities of Numbers of our honeſt Soldiers and 

Seamen worn out in the Service of their Country. 
The late Sir Hans Sloane has not only leftone of the 
grandeſt Collection of Rarities that ever was made 
by any one Man, for the public Benefit, but alſo 
the Houſe where he lived, and they are placed in, 
at Chelſea, ſeated on the Banks of one of the moſt 
beloved of the Ocean's Sons, the River Thames, 
adjoining likewiſe to thatuſeful, nay, I was going to 
ſay, noble Phyſic- garden, whoſe Herbs the learned 
very juſtly account one of the Pillars of Medicine; 
which glorious Act will, to lateſt Poſterity, do 
Honour to the Memory of that great and good 
Man, as well as the Britiſb Nation: And, what 

adds to the Obligation, Directions are given that 
the Learned and Curious ſhall have free Acceſs to 
view and inſpect this rich and wonderful Treaſure 

without Fee or Reward. . 

But ſhould ſome enterpriſing Projector, to e. 
his own avaritious Ends, ſo far prevail as to get what 


F 
this illuſtrious 8 
in ſome bew and 


41 
bes b. Deer made by the Truſtees under the 
very auguſt Body, which bas — | 
ceived, and it is not doubted but the P: — 4 
be made, and the Valuables yg ern 3 
Will and Intention of the Teſtatoo. 1 


5 „ 4Y Under the Head of public Diverſions, we omig \ 
© ted. to ſpeak of the frequency of 
Aſſemblies, and ſhall for the preſent forbear ente 
further into the Queſtion as to the good or evil Ter 
dency thereof; other than by ing. before the © «I 
228 a Paragraph 3 0 — bk 
e Fapem rand with ano | 
very intereſting Subject, (hall conclude this — 
8 
very 188. 
long ex — and is much Manted, un or © 1 
Ae in Which will he ſnewn their mu-. 
cen; in reſpect to Morals, their Ua eh Mga "7 
£0. Society, and their perfect Confitenty, wich tljhe 
laudable Eudeavours of th the 3 26 1 . 4 
the moſt infamous and 


Gaming 3 to ſuppreſs Luxury, 
lies, and to promote Jndyſtry, | 
of which muſt be evidently-fatal to the Peace and 
„ the roſperity of a T's aving NATION 
We hear, the Right Honourable the Earl of _- 
Haldagrave, Governor to their Royal Highneſſes we 
che Prince of Wales and Prince Edward, has been 
n make Choice of Mr. Redman, an E 
| to be Fencing- maſter to their 3 * 1 
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